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...and it spells security for more 
than 55 billion dollars’ worth of 
commercial and industrial proper- 
ties from coast to coast. 


First in its field for more than 87 
years, ADT offers the widest range 
of electric protection services to 
meet the toughest security require- 
ments. 


Combinations of these automatic 
services can give you a greater de- 
gree of plant security than outdated 
and less dependable methods—often 
at less cost! 


Today, more than 70,000 service 
subscribers (including almost all of 
the largest corporations in the na- 
tion) rely on ADT to safeguard life, 
property and profits against fire, 
burglary and other hazards, 


* * * 


An ADT security specialist can 
show you what dependable protec- 
tion really means. Call him today— 
he’s listed in your telephone book— 
or write us for an illustrated folder 
(Canada and U.S. only). 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


The National Insurance Buyer, a publication of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., does not assume responsibility for the points 
of view or opinions of its contributors. It does accept responsibility for 
giving them an opportunity to express such views and opinions in its 
columns. 
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If yours is an — corporation, you 

the services of an international insurance 
and correspondents throughout the 
free world— J & H shrinks global distances by providing © 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - DETROIT + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA +» PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + SEATTLE + WILMINGTON + MINNEAPOLIS + ATLANTA + MONTREAL + TORONTO 
WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER + LONDON + BUENOS AIRES + RIO DE JANEIRO «+ SO PAULO + CURITIBA + BELO HORIZONTE + CAMPINAS + CARACAS + MARACAIBO + PUERTO LA CRUZ 


‘poles seem closer to home when Johnson & problems...an approach ba kr 
i 
Wall Street, New York 5 Insurance brokers — average adjusters. ‘Employee benefit plan consultants 


Time was when hurricanes were tropical storms that 
hit someone else. Now they’re late summer visitors 
with names like Carol and Hazel, Connie and Edna, 
Donna and Diane. 


Even before hurricanes became so devastatingly famil- 
iar, Manufacturers Mutual did something about them. 
We were the first insurance company willing to provide 
reimbursement for direct loss or damage caused by 
direct action of wind as an endorsement to the standard 
fire policy. Also, our engineers undertook to learn every- 
thing possible about hurricanes’ characteristics and 
effects. Their research has helped prevent incalculable 
losses. For instance, in 1960, when Donna raked the 


WARNING: Deadly Female! 


U. S. coast from Florida to New England with winds 
up to 125 miles per hour, roofs and structures in the 
hurricane path which were reinforced as Manufactur- 
ers Mutual engineers recommended suffered little or 
no damage. This was true even though Donna is one 
of the most destructive storms on record! 


Advanced planning and research like this are typical 
of Manufacturers Mutual protection. They form one 
of the intangible—and invaluable! — benefits you 
receive with every policy. To learn more, wire, write 
or phone the nearest district office today.* Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


*See reverse side for District Office nearest you. 
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Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


Over $80,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 
The oldest, largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the seven Factory Mutual <EM> Companies 
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where a Policy 


of Loss Prevention 


makes your Policy worth more 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
1428 West Peachtree St., N.W. 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 
129 Mill Street 


BOSTON (WABAN 68), MASSACHUSETTS 
81 Wyman Street : 


CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY 
54 Center Street, Box 275 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 
2318 Field Bldg., 135 So. LaSalle St. 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
109 Roger Bidg., 1720 Section Road 


DALLAS 4, TEXAS 
Room 304A — 3200 Maple Avenue 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
104 Fillmore Street 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
Grand Bldg., 18230 Grand River Ave. 


LOS ANGELES (PASADENA), CALIFORNIA 


580 Independence Life Bldg. 
99 South Lake Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 17, WISCONSIN 
108 Bldg. A, 5906 North Port Washington Rd. 


‘MONTREAL 6, P.Q@., CANADA 
310 Victoria Avenue, Westmount, P. Q. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Room 1506, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
Room 903, 18 West Chelten Ave. 


PROVIDENCE 1, 


RHODE 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
3 Gateway Center, 401 Liberty Ave., Rm. 1452 


PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
1000 Turks Head Building 


ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
174 Lafayette Road 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
1645 Russ Blidg., 235 Montgomery St. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Pacific National Bank Bldg. 
Bellvue Square, Bellvue (Seattle) 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
201 South Central Ave. 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
42 Charles Street, East 


ISLAND 


The oldest, the largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the seven Factory Mutual <FM> Companies 
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An Independent's View 


of the 


Rating Scene 


by 
Arthur C. Mertz 


General Counsel 


National Association of Independent Insurers 


(Address Before the Sixth Annual Risk Management Institute, Storrs, 
Connecticut—September 6, 1961) 


In a day and age when trade 
associations abound by the 
hundreds, let me identify our 
group. The National Associ- 
ation of Independent Insurers 


& is a voluntary trade organiza- 


tion of some 320 casualty and 
ure insurance companies of 
which 198 are stocks, 109 are 
mutuals, 17 are reciprocals, 
and 4 are Lloyd’s type insur- 
ers. Their sizes run from the 
smallest one-state companies 
to the very largest countrywide 
earriers. Their distributive 
mechanisms range from 100% 
American-Agency to 100% di- 
rect writer. They include com- 
panies operating both on an 
admitted basis and on a non- 
admitted basis. 

In 1960 our members wrote 
over two billion dollars in pre- 
miums. While the greatest part 
of this volume was personal 
lines automobile and fire in- 
surance, our companies are 
steadily increasing their vol- 
ume of commercial fire and 
casualty insurance. We antici- 


«@ pate that their rate of growth 


in those fields will accelerate 
even more in the future. 


Arthur C. Mertz 


ARTHUR C. MERTZ General 
Counsel National Association of 
Independent Insurers, Chicago, 
Illinois, since May, 1953. Gradu- 
ate of University of Montana, 
1941, BA Economics and Soci- 
ology, LLB, Law. 

Associated with law firm of 
Cameron, Heath and Burry, Chi- 
cago in general practice—1946- 
1951; specialized in price and 
rate control work 1951-1953. 

Member of Illinois and Mon- 
tana Bars; Chicago and Ameri- 
ean Bar Associations, and Inter- 
national Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. 
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The term “independent insurer’ 
is rather hard to define in a few 
words—especially nowadays when 
we see old-line rating organization 
companies kicking up their heels 
pretty freely, some of them while 
still wearing the bureau harness. 
The general concept of “independ- 
ence” was aptly described as fol- 
lows by Daniel Gregory Mason in 
his work “Artistic Ideals”: 


“The ideal of independence re- 
quires resistance to the herd 
spirit now so widespread, to our 
worship of quantity and indif- 
ference to quality, to our un- 
thinking devotion to organiza- 
tion, standardization, propagan- 
da and advertising.” 


In insurance ratemaking circles, 
an independent is one who does not 
wish to be governed by the direc- 
tion or pace of the herd on matters 
of coverage, price, or risk classifi- 
cations. The independent wants 
plenty of room for individual man- 
agement freedom: freedom to ex- 
periment, freedom to innovate, 
freedom to compete vigorously for 
your patronage—all on a sound 
basis and subject to reasonable 
state regulation. 


You may think it an anomaly 
that a heterogeneous group of com- 
panies with this philosophy would 


(More on page 20) 
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insurance 


pitfalls 


in 
Auto Rentals 


Agreements 


by 


Henry Salfeld 
Vice President 
Frenkel & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


Henry Salfela 


HENRY SALFELD, has served 
over 25 years with the firm of 
Frenkel & Co., Inc., well known 
national and international insur- 
ance brokers. 

He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, Germany, 
where he received a Doctor of 
Law degree. He is a member of 
the faculty of The School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society 
of New York. 

Many of Mr. Salfeld’s articles 
on aspects of casualty insurance 
and on co-operation between in- 
surance companies and produc- 
ers have been published in vari- 
ous trade publications over the 
years. 


Daily thousands of individuals 
in their own names or for their 
employers rent private passenger 
cars from auto rental firms. The 
following is concerned only with 
such short term rental agreements 


. and not with the problems of long 


term leases into which some con- 
cerns have entered in lieu of oper- 
ating their own fleet of vehicles. 
It frequently happens that the so- 
called renter is advised by the rep- 
resentative of the rental company, 
the lessor, that he is insured under 
the liability policy of the lessor 
and can buy some additional Col- 
lision Coverage at a nominal pre- 
mium. An oral statement of this 
kind has a doubtful value particu- 
larly when the lease agreement 
itself specifically provides that “les- 
sor has made no warranties or un- 
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dertakings, express or implied, 
except as stated herein.” It is, there- 
fore, essential that the renter care- 
fully examine the printed condi- 
tions of the contract he is expected 
to sign, otherwise he may learn to 
his great distress after an accident 
that the insurance he thought he 
had does not apply in the particu- 
lar case or that he may be obli- 


- gated to reimburse the insurance 


company of the lessor for pay- 
ments made in behalf of the renter. 

I have examined various rental 
contracts all having different con- 
ditions and clauses as to what the 
renter is permitted or forbidden to 
do, to what extent violations of 
such conditions void the liability 
insurance and the scope of a hold 
harmless agreement in favor of 
the lessor’s insurance carrier. I 
will restrict myself to some of the 
more rigid and recurring condi- 
tions that are apt to harm the 
renter and later show to what ex- 
tent he may be covered under an 
automobile liability policy he or 
his employer carries. 

In different words, the contracts 
usually state that the renter par- 
ticipates in the benefits of the auto 
liability and property damage 
policy of the lessor and is bound 
by all its terms, conditions, restric- 
tions and limitations “even though 
all of them are not outlined in this 
rental agreement”. The renter, 
therefore, does not know the name 
of the insurance company—which, 
incidentally, may be controlled by 
the lessor—nor the limits of lia- 
bility nor, as a matter of fact any- 
thing else about this protectior 
that may be vital for his financiar 
survival. 


(More on page 56) 
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INSURANCE and SURETY BONDS 
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CHICAGO + JOPLIN + NORTH KANSAS CITY + JEFFERSON CITY 
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pitfalls 


in 


Auto Rentals 


Agreements 


by 


Henry Salfeld 
Vice President 
Frenkel & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


Henry Salfeld 


HENRY SALFELD, has served 
over 25 years with the firm of 
Frenkel & Co., Inc., well known 
national and international insur- 
ance brokers. 

He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, Germany, 
where he received a Doctor of 
Law degree. He is a member of 
the faculty of The School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society 
of New York. 

Many of Mr. Salfeld’s articles 
on aspects of casualty insurance 
and on co-operation between in- 
surance companies and produc- 
ers have been published in vari- 
ous trade publications over the 
years. 


Daily thousands of individuals 
in their own names or for their 
employers rent private passenger 
cars from auto rental firms. The 
following is concerned only with 
such short term rental agreements 
and not with the problems of long 
term leases into which some con- 
cerns have entered in lieu of oper- 
ating their own fleet of vehicles. 
It frequently happens that the so- 
called renter is advised by the rep- 
resentative of the rental company, 
the lessor, that he is insured under 
the liability policy of the lessor 
and can buy some additional Col- 
lision Coverage at a nominal pre- 
mium. An oral statement of this 
kind has a doubtful value particu- 
larly when -the lease agreement 
itself specifically provides that “les- 
sor has made no warranties or un- 


dertakings, express or implied, 
except as stated herein.” It is, there- 
fore, essential that the renter care- 
fully examine the printed condi- 
tions of the contract he is expected 
to sign, otherwise he may learn to 
his great distress after an accident 
that the insurance he thought he 
had does not apply in the particu- 
lar case or that he may be obli- 


- gated to reimburse the insurance 


company of the lessor for pay- 
ments made in behalf of the renter. 

I have examined various rental 
contracts all having different con- 
ditions and clauses as to what the 
renter is permitted or forbidden to 
do, to what extent violations of 
such conditions void the liability 
insurance and the scope of a hold 
harmless agreement in favor of 
the lessor’s insurance carrier. I 
will restrict myself to some of the 
more rigid and recurring condi- 
tions that are apt to harm the 
renter and later show to what ex- 
tent he may be covered under an 
automobile liability policy he or 
his employer carries. 

In different words, the contracts 
usually state that the renter par- 
ticipates in the benefits of the auto 
liability and property damage 
policy of the lessor and is bound 
by all its terms, conditions, restric- 
tions and limitations “even though 
all of them are not outlined in this 
rental agreement”. The renter, 
therefore, does not know the name 
of the insurance company—which, 
incidentally, may be controlled by 
the lessor—nor the limits of lia- 
bility nor, as a matter of fact any- 
thing else about this protectior 
that may be vital for his financia: 
survival. 


(More on page 56) 
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The Independent 
Contractor 


by 
William E. Woodroof 
Attorney 


The Richfield Oil Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


Status 


(Address Before Southern California Chapter, ASIM) 


As a general rule an employer 
is ordinarily responsible for the 
negligence of his employee acting 
in the course of his employment, 
while an owner who enters into a 
contract with an independent con- 
tractor for performance of work, 
lawful in itself and not inherently 
dangerous to others, is not respon- 
sible for injury caused by the neg- 
ligence of such contractor or his 
employees. However, although the 
status of an independent contrac- 
tor is established, other conditions 
may exist which places responsi- 
bility for negligence upon the 
owner. It is therefore important 
to determine the status of the per- 
son performing the work, and to 
consider the conditions which may 
place responsibility upon the owner 
although the status of an inde- 
pendent contractor has been estab- 
lished. The following is based 
principally on the statutory and 
case law of California. 

An employer-employee relation- 
ship exists when the employer has 
the right to direct the mode and 
manner in which the work is done 
as well as the results to be accom- 
plished, by retaining the right to 
exercise complete or authoritative 
control as to the details of the 
work rather than the right to make 
mere suggestions as to such detail. 
An independent contractor, on the 
other hand, is one who renders 
service in the course of a inde- 


6 


pendent employment or occupation, 
following the owner’s desires only 
as to the results and not as to the 
means of accomplishment. 
Whether the _ parties have 
created a particular relationship 
is determined by the contract. 
However, regardless of the con- 
tract, the parties may rescind or 
modify or by express oral consent 
or conduct mutually agreed to, 


William E. Woodroof re- 
sides at Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia, is a member of the 
legal staff of the Richfield Oil 
Corporation and devotes con- 
siderable time to the field of 
insurance and contracts. 

Mr. Woodroof received his 
basic law training at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles, with further train- 
ing in the Harvard Law 
School, graduating in 1933. 
Following this, he entered 
general practice in California, 
during which time he handled 
insurance defense work as a 
trial attorney. 

Mr. Woodroof has had a 
great deal of experience in 
the field of contracts, not only 
in the United States, but also 
many of the foreign coun- 
tries. 


wholly disregard or modify the 
contract. Generally, contracts pro- 
vide, in so many words, that the 
contractor is an independent con- 
tractor, but the courts consider 
many factors in reaching its de- 
terminations as to whether such 


status exists, which are as follows: rr 


Right of Control 


The legal right to exercise com- 
plete, authoritative or full and un- 
qualified control of and direct de- 
tails of performance and manner 
by which details of the work are 
to be accomplished, is the most im- 
portant factor to be considered. 
The right of control rather than 
the amount of control, if any, 
which is exercised, is the deter- 
minative factor. Ordinarily, the 
right of control is determined from 
the contract, but where there is 
no express agreement shown as to 
such right it is determined by rea- 
sonable inferences to be drawn 
from the following circumstances: 


(a) Relationship and character 
of the parties 

(b) Nature of the work to be 
done 

(c) Time within which the work 
is to be completed 

(d) Conduct of the parties to- 
ward each other in relation 


to the subject of the con-.« y 


tract 
(More on page 46) 
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Be it ever so humble, the “tin” can is about 99% steel— 
and much of that steel is supplied by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. In their search for new markets, J & L 
researchers zeroed in on the soft drinks industry a few 
years ago with gratifying results. 

Since World War II, INA coverage of J & L has grown 
into a “package” that includes every kind of casualty 
protection. Developing this “package” concept — indi- 
vidual programs that combine many forms of insurance 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


NEW SUIT FOR SOFT DRINKS 


to provide maximum coverage at minimum cost—INA has 
become the leading insurer of American business. 

Jones & Laughlin is just one of many firms, big and 
small, protected by INA “packaging.” Put INA’s experi- 
ence, flexibility and $1 billion-plus assets to work for your 
business. In personal coverage, too, the INA “package” 
idea offers simpler and more economical coverage for 
your home, your car, yourself. Your agent or broker will 
gladly explain how. 
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Programming Concept 


Risk Management 


by Edward W. Altstaetter, Il 
Corporate Insurance Representative 
Columbus Division of North American 


Aviation Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Edward W. Altstaetter 


A discussion of Insurance 
and Risk from the Consumer’s 
point of view presented by 
members of the Central Ohio 
Chapter of The American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. at the Advanced 
Agency Management School 
of The Ohio Insurance Insti- 

‘tute Schools, June 22, 1961 
on the campus of The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Edward W. Altstaetter, Il, 
C.P.C.U., is the Insurance 
Representative for the Colum- 
bus Division of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. He is a 
graduate of the College of 
Commerce, The Ohio State 
University in the field of in- 
surance where he was a re- 
cipient of a scholarship from 
the Charles W. Griffith Me- 
morial Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education. 

In 1957 he received the des- 
iqnation “Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter” from 
the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc. Prior to join- 
ing North American he was 
engaged in local agency work 
with a leading Columbus, 
Ohio insurance firm. 

A member of various civic 
and professional groups, in- 
cluding The National Associa- 
tion of Accountants and the 
National Management Asso- 
ciation, he is a Past President 
and Director of the Columbus 
Chapter, Society of C.P.C.U. 
and Past President of the 
Central Ohio Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Man- 
agement and member of its 
national Board of Directors. 


The late Professor of Insurance 
at the University of California, Al- 
bert Mowbray, and Ralph Blanch- 
ard, Professor of Insurance at Col- 
umbia, in their text, Insurance, Its 
Theory and Practice define RISK 
as “uncertainty,” and uncertainty 
as “one of the fundamental facts @ . 
of life.” They go on to state that 
uncertainty is at its greatest height 
when, of two possibilities, each is 
equally probable. The degree of un- 
certainty decreases as one moves 
in either direction from this height 
toward the absolute surety of the 
happening, or the total lack of the 
possibility. At either end of this 
spectrum there is no risk, regard- 
less of the presence of loss or po- 
tential loss. 

Obviously insurance is not con- 
cerned with all classes of risks 
faced in economic life, so the agent 
traditionally has limited himself 
to those classes of risk appropriate 
to sales of insurance contracts. Not 
so the customer. Risk in economic 
life is the direct concern of the 
management of the industrial firm, 
all day, every day, and at the high- 
est level. 

Business and industry, in our 
free society, exists for one funda- 
mental purpose, to profit from its 
unique position in the market « Fi ) © 
place, its abilities, activities, and & 
its decisions. Existence in the free 

(More on page 18) 
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A tremendous display of uncontrolled energy 
from an early Van de Graaff accelerator 


Photographs by courtesy of High Voltage Engineering Corporation 


Now is the time... 


to revitalize YOUR insurance program 


Rapid changes in manufacturing processes 
create new insurance needs. Company prop- 
erties, products, personnel and business 
operations often reveal new and unexpected 
exposures when analyzed by an insurance 
specialist in your field. 


F & E knows from experience how to 
spot such new situations, devise flexible 
insurance programs which provide complete 
protection, while anticipating the future. 


Atomic Energy, Nuclear Physics, Elec- 
tronics, Chemicals, Paper, Transportation, 
Automation . . . among our clients you will 
find the leaders in these and many other fields. 


MONTREAL + NEW YORK - TORONTO 
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YESTERDAY and TODAY! 
..-and TOMORROW? 


% 


This modern 514 million-electron-volt 
Van de Graaff particle accelerator is 
used in basic research by nuclear sci- 
entists to investigate the structure of 
ee the atom. 


Let us help you streamline your insurance 
to meet new or changing requirements. You 
will incur no obligation by a friendly, pre- 
liminary interview with an F & E insurance 
counsellor who is a specialist in your field. 


INSURANCE _ 
60 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
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Approaching... 


The Corporate Risk Manager 


Paul R. Langdon 


by 
Paul R. Langdon 


Manager, Finance and Accounting 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 


A discussion of Insurance 
and Risk from the Consumer’s 
point of view presented by 
members of the Central Ohio 
Chapter of The American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Ine. at the Advanced 
Agency Management School of 
The Ohio Insurance Institute 
Schools, June 22, 1961 on the 

campus of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Paul R. Langdon, CPA, is 
the Manager of Finance and 
Accounting of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute. He is a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant in 
Ohio and Illinois and has been 
in public accounting for sev- 
eral years. In addition, he has 
served several years as Direc- 
tor of Finance of the U. S. 
Railroad Retirement Board 
and worked for an insurance 
company for nearly a year in 
the procedures department. 

Mr. Langdon is currently 
Vice President of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, 
President Elect of the Colum- 
bus Chapter of the American 
Society of CPAs. In local 
civic organizations, he is Vice 
President of the Columbus 
Board of Education and the 
Chairman of its Finance Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the 
Hilltop Kiwanis Club. 

Academically Mr. Langdon 
graduated from Ohio State 
University from the College 
of Commerce in 1935 major- 
ing in accounting. He has 
done graduate study in the 
field of management at Amer- 
ican University, Northwest- 
ern University, and Ohio 
State. 


The 


Evidence of Growth in the 
Insurance Field 


In recent years there has been 
a growing awareness by business 
of potential liability and of pos- 
sible property losses. This has re- 
sulted in much greater activity in 
the insurance field. 

One example is the more fre- 
quent practice that when com- 
panies contract with each other of 
exchanging insurance certificates. 
Hold-harmless clauses are re- 
quested and there are negotiations 
as to whether they should be elimi- 
nated or covered by insurance. 
When there is rented equipment 
one wants to be certain that, in 
the event there is a fire, he is pro- 
tected either by contract or by in- 
surance. 

In the area of loss prevention, 
companies are inaugurating safety 
programs. They have established 
the office of the safety engineer 
with personnel to promote an edu- 
cational program on loss preven- 
tion. 

The use of nuclear energy has 
also focused attention on the in- 
surance field. Unfortunately, this 
started with the atomic bomb, 
which made many associate the 
use of nuclear material with the 
bomb. Naturally, this has had its 
effect on the insurance premiums. 


(More on page 48) 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 


195 million in 
dividends 


PLUS 


£46million in 
refunds 


Did you share in these $24,100,000 insurance savings? 


You did — if Liberty Mutual handled your workmen’s 
compensation insurance last year. 

There are two good reasons why Liberty’s compensa- 
tion policyholders each year save so many millions of 
dollars. First, it’s a matter of record that Liberty Mutual 
keeps its operating expenses far lower than the average 
for all other companies in this field. Second, Liberty offers 
its policyholders the sweeping benefits of protection 
in depth. 

This broad range of services in loss control has helped 
make Liberty the nation’s largest writer of compensation 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Inland Marine, Fleet, Crime 


insurance. Last year, it also helped us return $4.6 million 
under retrospective rating plans and $19.5 million in 
dividends — $24,100,000 savings to our compensation 
policyholders. More than that, we helped many policy- 
holders earn experience rating credits which will reduce 
their future premiums. Liberty Mutual policyholders 
also enjoy premium discounts allowed under rating plans 
in the amount of $3.0 million. 

If you didn’t share in these savings during 1960, just 
contact your nearest Liberty Mutual office. Find out 
how Liberty’s protection in depth can save you money. 
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Service 


for the 


W. Daniel Dayton 


Commercial Client 


by 
W. Daniel Dayton 
Insurance Manager 


The O. M. Scott & Sons Company 
Marysville, Ohio 


A discussion of Insurance 
and Risk from the Consumer’s 
point of view presented by 
members of the Central Ohio 
Chapter of The American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. at the Advanced 
Agency Management School of 
The Ohio Insurance Institute 
Schools, June 22, 1961 on the 
campus of The Ohio State Uni- 


_versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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W. DANIEL DAYTON is a na- 
tive of Marysville, Ohio, where 
he still resides and is asso- 
ciated with The O. M. Scott 
& Sons Company. 

Mr. Dayton is a graduate 
of Marysville High School 
and Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. He served 
in the U. S. Navy as a Naval 
Aviator, and as a First Lieu- 
tenant on a destroyer. 

Since becoming associated 
with The O. M. Scott & Sons 
Company in 1953 he has held 
the positions of Insurance 
Manager, Manager of Cus- 
tomer Service, Manager of 
Systems and Procedures. Cur- 
rently he is General Manager 
of Dealer Administration 
which includes direction of 
corporate insurance matters. 

He is a past president of 
the Marysville Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a past 
president of the Union County 
Mental Health Association. 
He is a member of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter, American 
Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. An experienced 
corporate insurance manager, 
he has appeared before a 
number of groups as a 
speaker on various insurance 
topics. 


Today, more than ever before, it 
makes sense that a business should 
be willing to purchase specialized 
services as an aid to its operations 
in lieu of making the investment to 
provide such services on a self- 
sustaining basis. I believe this is 
one of the principles you agents 
espouse. In my opinion it is the 
key to your future. 

The theory of insurance is cer- 
tainly no secret, and neither are 
the mechanics of how an insurance 
company is operated. 

It is always safe to say, too, that 
the corporate insurance manager 
is still looking for the best method 
of transferring his risk and re- 
ceiving the corollary services. For 
the size risk we are discussing to- 
day the local agent can participate 
importantly in fulfilling the serv- 
ice needs of the client. 

First, let’s consider this matter 
of service from the standpoint of 
the client’s needs. You are right 
in thinking immediately that the 
needs of your various clients are 
quite diverse and that no two 
clients want or would accept ex- 
actly the same type and measure 
of services. The agent must, there- 
fore, know his client’s business to 
judge what services are important 
for that client. The agent must 
keep current on developments there 


—so he is in a position to antici- 9» 
_4 


pate their future needs for service, 
and be there “first with the most’. 
(More on page 52) 
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YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


CHICAGO 


Almost any reasonably well managed insurance agency or brokerage 
firm can write and deliver the normal forms of insurance, but broad 
experience is required where the problem needs the application of special 
skills or underwriting imagination. We pioneered in the fields of blanket 
deductibles, all-risk floater, unknown hazard (“‘Umbrella’’) liability, 
and catastrophe medical. They were most unusual—almost spectacular 
—once. Today they are the usual and we are already in sight of a 
single insurance policy covering a business against all of the insurable 
hazards to its property, earnings and people. 


This development has resulted in, for service and underwriting spe- 
cialists, a constant combination and consolidation of talents, and in- 
creasingly high standards of professional excellence for young men now 
in the business and for those who will enter it. 


Fred. S. James & Co., with a steady eye on the future, is educating 
its young men to “Tackle the total problem.” 


FRED. S. JAMES & Co. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH DETROIT * MINNEAPOLIS * OKLAHOMA CITY PORTLAND 
SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * LONDON 
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Sixth Annual Risk Management Institute 
is held at 


The University of Connecticut 


On September 6th, 7th, and 8th, the Sixth Annual 
Risk Management Institute, sponsored by Connecti- 
cut Valley Chapter, ASIM, and the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Connecticut, was 
held on the campus of the University of Connecticut. 


Members of The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. who attended were: 


Darrel S. Ames 
Charles W. Anthes 
V. M. Badame 

A. E. Borkow 

Glen Buchanan 
Hervey R. Chevrette 
Donald B. Dalbeck 
Harry G. de la Torre 
Matthew W. Fegan, Jr. 
F. L. Foote 

Leonard G. Glover 
H. Stanley Goodwin 
Robert Gyory 

J. G. Hird 

R. G. Hugel 

William B. Hurd 

M. G. Jackson 

Alan L. Kling 
Robert Kolker 
Edward W. Lewis 
Hiram S. Liggett, Jr. 
Arthur Manley 
Arthur E. Marvin 
John L. Mattson 
Annetta M. Merlino 
Robert V. Miller 

J. F. Mullen 

C. J. Ramage 


Cecil W. Reid 

Cc. L. Roberts 

Scott Sargent 
Charles J. Schroder 
Raymond A. Severin 
Alan A. Sharp 

C. H. Svihra 

Marie Turro 

Mark G. Veckman 
J. Maxwell Weir 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 

The American Thread Co. 

Canadian Liquid Air Company, Ltd. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Shawinigan Water and Power Company 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

Betterley Associates 

Jack Cole Company 

The American Thread Company 

Pacifie Car and Foundry Company 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

General Telephone and Electronics Corp. 

The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 

Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Vulcan Materials Company 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Burndy Corporation 

Richardson-Merrell, Ine. 

Brown Shoe Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Company 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

City of Hartford 

Alexanders Department Stores, Inc. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 

Alabama Power Company 

Morgan Construction Company 

Avon Products Ine. 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

Distillers Corp., Seagrams Ltd. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 

Republic Aviation Corporation 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 


Buyer). 


(Please see page 3 for one of the speeches in- 
cluded at the Risk Management Institute. Copies 
of the entire program were mailed prior to Sep- 
tember 6th to all members of ASIM and, wher- 
ever possible, other speeches will be published in 
forthcoming issues of The National Insurance 


Laurence J. Ackerman 


Geoffrey N. Calvert 


Bernard J. Daenzer 


J. G. Hird 


M. G. Jackson 


Arthur C. Mertz 


T. V. Murphy 


John Reid 


John P. Schlick 


Herbert P. Schoen 


Alan A. Sharp 


FACULTY 


Dean, School of Business Administration 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Vice President and Director 
Alexander & Alexander 
New York, New York 


President, Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd. 
New York, New York 


Insurance Manager 
The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, CANADA 


Insurance Manager 
Vulean Materials Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


General Counsel 

National Association of Independent 
Insurers 

Chicago, Illinois 


Insurance Manager 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Watters & Donovan 
New York, New York 


Financial Vice President 
United States Plywood Corporation 
New York, New York 


Associate General Counsel 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Insurance Manager 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. 
Montreal, CANADA 


UNIVERSITY STAFF 


Laurence J. Ackerman 


David A. Ivry 


C. H. Scott McAlister 


Philip E. Taylor, Ph.D. 


SIXTH RISK MANAG 


Laurence J. Ackerman 
Darrel S. Ames 
David A. Ivry 


Dean, School of Business Administration 
The University of Connecticut 


Associate Professor of Insurance 
School of Business Administration 
The University of Connecticut 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
School of Business Administration 
The University of Connecticut 


Chairman, Economies Department 
The University of Connecticut 


EMENT INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 


B. E. Kelley 
Annetta Merlino 
C. H. Scott McAlister 
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ASIM 
Welcomes 
New 


Members 
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Central Ohio 
The Huntington National Bank 


Chicago 
Balaban & Katz 
Chicago Boys Club . 
Union Tank Car Co™ 


Cincinnati 
The Early and Daniel Company 


Dallas-Fort Worth 


Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 


Montreal 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries Ltd. 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd. 

The Kruger Organization Ltd. 


New York 


American Molasses Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 


Northern California 
United State Leasing Corp. 


Southern California 
Pacific Clay Products 


Virginia-Carolina 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 
Florida 


Astor Electric Service, Inc. 
Concreform Services Co. 


Idaho 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
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Track down more 
customers... 


American Credit Insurance 


While it covers your receivables during the period 
of risk, commercial credit insurance helps you 
track down new customers, too. With an ACI 
policy, you can confidently add more profitable 
accounts, sell more to present accounts. 


Title passes to the purchaser the moment your 
product is shipped. From that point on, the sound- 


12 WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


est protection for your accounts receivable .. . 
for all the working capital and profit your product 
represents . . . is the new and broader coverage of 
American Credit Insurance. Today, as for 68 
years, an ACI policy is important to sales progress 
and good financial management. Call your insur- 


ance agent...or the local office 
12 
Wa 


of American Credit Insurance. 
Ay 


A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT “ Gay Atte 
COMPANY, which has assets of over ju lp 


two billion dollars. “hes, 
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art Total Programming — Altstaetter 

(From page 8) 

& world means opportunity, by posi- 
tive action, to seek this profit. It 
is at this point that the concept of 

- risk, and of probability of gain or 
ig loss enters management thinking. 
. The firm seeks profits in the eco- 
nomic sense—a return of greater 
income than expense. The firm’s 
management makes daily business 
decisions weighing probabilities, 
employing assets, labor and time 
in the conviction that the chance 
of success is in its favor. 

In the course of business the 
risks faced by the firm may be 
separated into two principal cate- 
gories, Speculative risks and Pure 
risks. As an example of specula- 
tive risk, the firm may bring out 
a new product line. Even under 
the best laid plans there is more 
or less uncertainty whether the 


product will sell. If it succeeds, it 
will yield a profit. Failure means 
loss. 

Destruction of the firm’s manu- 
facturing facilities is an example 
of pure risk, since its destruction 
is always possible, but not certain, 
and its destruction results in loss 
while its preservation does not of 
itself yield any increase in value 
or profit. 

The control of risk is the func- 
tion of the Board of Directors and 
the principal executive officers of 
the firm. However, in the area of 
pure risk, it is commonly found to- 
day, in business large and small, 
a delegation of authority to a 
single principal officer and by him 
to a qualified professional, what 
ever his title may be. In the giant 
industrial complex, it is the full 
time Corporate Risk Manager, in 
the smaller more local businesses, 
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most likely the hometown inde- 
pendent insurance agent. It is in 
this last area where the change in 
approach from insurance sales to 
risk management programing must 
take place if the local agent is to 
maintain and continue to justify 
his place in the business world. 


Before an intelligent program 
can be developed, the risks facing 
the firm must be known. There 
must be a thorough investigation 
of not only the physical properties 
and other assets but also the think- 
ing of top management, the desires 
and goals of the owners and em- 
ployees. Anything short of the 
fullest gathering of information at 
this stage will introduce error of 
varying degree into the program, 
reducing substantially the effec- 
tiveness of the total risk manage- 
ment concept. 

(More on page 45) 


YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS ARE OURS- 


Let us help 


SOLVE them 
for you! 


Our specialists are dedicated 


and trained to secure 


the broadest sound coverage... 


at minimum cost. 


DETROIT 

1534 E. Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO 

141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


BYRNES / MCCAFFREY™: 
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The minute it takes to read this ad 
can save you thousands of dollars. 


Are your insurance plans on the right track? Do they 
cover all your insurance risks properly and give you the 
protection mileage you need? To be absolutely certain 
—to make sure the road ahead is clear and secure against 
loss—see an independent insurance agent. He’ll analyze 
your business exposures, prevent wasteful overlapping 
of insurance coverage, recommend additional protection 
where needed, and keep your business insurance up-to- 
date. In short, he'll give you first-class service. All he 
needs is the green light from you. 

Your local independent insurance agent will be glad 
to tell you about the many advantages of Atlantic 
insurance. Men of judgment buy Atlantic insurance; 
men of integrity sell it. 


ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL ¢ CENTENNIAL 
Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 
ll | Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 3) 

be motivated to form a trade asso- 
ciation; or that, once formed, such 
an organization would in but 15 
years grow from 30 loosely-allied 
companies to one of the largest 
trade associations in the insurance 
business. However, as I shall soon 
demonstrate, our companies found 
out that to preserve as much as 
possible of their individual inde- 
pendence as entrepreneurs, they 
must pool their resources in deal- 
ing with common threats on the 
political, legislative and regulatory 
fronts. 


Today, NAII functions as a 
spokesman and a watchdog for its 
companies on all those fronts. It 
serves as a statistical and advisory 
organization under the rating laws. 
And it serves as an informationai 
and service organization to help its 
companies meet the _ practical, 
bread-and-butter problems of inde- 
pendent operations. Our Associa- 
tion does not make rates, nor does 
it directly or indirectly impose any 
set pattern of conduct or action 
upon its companies. 


In appearing on today’s panel to 
discuss “An Independent’s View 
of the Rating Scene” I must first 
remind you that not all the inde- 
pendent companies belong to NAII. 
Some are too independent even to 
join an association for the preser- 
vation of independence. My re- 
marks this morning are therefore 
not intended as the official “party 
line” of NAII or of independents 
generally. They are simply my per- 
sonal observations—most of which, 
I hope, reflect the thinking of a 
good many independent companies 
today. 


The fire and casualty insurance 
industry has been in a state of 
‘constant ferment during the past 
two decades. Heated battles be- 
tween the exponents of conflicting 
regulator philosophies have been 
waged in the state legislative cham- 
bers, the convention halls of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and even the court- 
rooms. All who participate do so 
in the name of serving the ultimate 
“public interest.”” Conspicuously 
silent during nearly all of these 


20 


controversies, at least until the last 
year or so, has been the object of 
everyone’s solicitude—the insur- 
ance consumer himself. Recently 
this precedent was resoundingly 
broken when the Insurance Con- 
sumers’ Subcommittee chaired by 
your Mr. Raymond Severin took an 
active part in the NAIC study of 
proposed model non-admitted in- 
surer legislation. 

As one who is obliged to spend 
a good bit of time on the public in- 
terest circuit, I always find it a re- 
freshing experience to come face- 
to-face with flesh-and-blood insur- 
ance buyers, to discuss first-hand 
the problems which concern you. 
In glancing over the attendance 
roster I am greatly impressed by 
the list of important industries 
represented in this room—a real 
cross-section of our American busi- 
ness economy. I have a feeling 
that the tables should be turned 
today, with some of you up here at 
the podium, and insurance com- 
pany spokesmen like John Reid 
and myself in the audience. But 
that is not the way the program 
was planned. So, I’ll do the next 
best thing by leading off with this 
rather elementary question: ‘‘What 
does the corporate consumer of in- 
surance want and expect of the fire 
and casualty industry?” 

Four principal things come to 
mind: 

First, a ready market affording 
immediate availability of insurance 
in sound companies with ample ca- 
pacity. 

Second, insurance coverages 
which properly fit his company’s 
needs, neither undershooting nor 
overshooting the target. I am sure 
the corporate risk manager feels 
that where necessary the cover- 
ages should be tailored to meet his 
company’s wants, instead of his 
company’s wants being forced into 
a Procrustean pattern conceived by 
a distant—and, to him, unknown 
—committee of insurance company 
people. 

Third, he seeks good service,— 
including in some cases loss-pre- 
ventive engineering —as well as 
fair claim treatment. 

Fourth, he seeks reasonable 
rates, commensurate with the risks 


underwritten and the services ex- 
pected. 

Elementary as these criteria 
may sound, we all know that today 
the admitted fire and casualty in- 
surance industry in the United 
States is falling something short 
of satisfying them. For tangible 
proof we need go no farther than 
to refer to what one source has es- 
timated as being as least $400,000,- 
000 in premiums of direct business 
which flow annually from Ameri- 
can insurance buyers to the non- 
admitted market. (By the non-ad- 
mitted market is of course meant 
any insurer, whether alien or do- 
mestic to the U.S., which is not 
licensed in the state in or with re- 
spect to which the risk was writ- 
ten.) The $400,000,000 figure in- 
cludes both personal lines insur- 
ance and commercial and indus- 
trial coverages. The outflow of this 
huge volume of business, most of 
it to London, is a source of grow- 
ing concern in a number of circles. 

Insofar as certain of the ad- 
mitted companies stand ready and 
willing to write business now be- 
ing exported, but lose it for what 
they consider unjustifiable causes, 
they are understandably unhappy. 


Insofar as the state commission- 
ers and legislators feel they are 
losing tax dollars which they 
should rightfully be collecting from 
either alien or domestic non-ad- 
mitted insurers, they are equally 
unhappy. 


Insofar as the state authorities 
and certain U.S. Senators feel that 
some American insurance buyers 
are entrusting their financial well- 
being to unsound “Tangiers-type” 
insurers, they are unhappy. 


And, insofar as purchases from 
non-admitted alien insurers are in- 
volved, all concerned — including, 
I’m sure, even most of the insur- 
ance buyers themselves—are none 
too happy about the idea of adding 
to the outflow of American dollars, 
if there is any reasonable possi- 
bility of fulfilling their insurance 
needs promptly and adequately at 
home. 


Many causes can be cited for the | 


growing traffic in the non-admitted 
market. Without minimizing the 
(More on page 22) 
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-Vernard: D. Hanna, right, Controller of 
Wolverine Tube, Division of Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., inspects a seamless copper 
tube with Walter B. Sinclair, Sales Manager | 

of American Mutual’s Detroit Office, at 
Wolverine’s New ProductsLaboratory. 

_ Wolverine mills, manufacturing a variety 

of tubes in copper, aluminum and special 
metals, are located in Detroit; Decatur, 
Alabama; London, Canada. 


“‘Walter Sinclair of American Mutual has taken the trouble 
to study our business thoroughly,” says Vernard D. Hanna, 
Controller of Wolverine Tube, Detroit, Michigan. “‘As a result, 
over the past 5 years we’ve been able to improve our coverage 
while bringing our company’s Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance cost 34% below the industry average.” 


Expert American Mutual men, like Walter Sinclair, are 
located throughout the country. They maintain fully -staffed 
offices and are prepared to help you get better protection at 
lower cost. Wherever you do business, there’s an American 
Mutual office near you. It’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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“I like a man who knows our business” 


©1961, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Wak M h 


Insurance buyers like our comprehensive new 
booklet, “Closing The Gaps In Your Business 
Insurance Protection.” For a copy, write us at 
Dept. I-1. 
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An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 3) 

be motivated to form a trade asso- 
ciation; or that, once formed, such 
an organization would in but 15 
years grow from 30 loosely-allied 
companies to one of the largest 
trade associations in the insurance 
business. However, as I shall soon 
demonstrate, our companies found 
out that to preserve as much as 
possible of their individual inde- 
pendence as entrepreneurs, they 
must pool their resources in deal- 
ing with common threats on the 
political, legislative and regulatory 
fronts. 


Today, NAII functions as a 
spokesman and a watchdog for its 
companies on all those fronts. It 
serves as a statistical and advisory 
organization under the rating laws. 
And it serves as an informational 
and service organization to help its 
companies meet the practical, 
bread-and-butter problems of inde- 
pendent operations. Our Associa- 
tion does not make rates, nor does 
it directly or indirectly impose any 
set pattern of conduct or action 
upon its companies. 


In appearing on today’s panel to 
discuss “An Independent’s View 
of the Rating Scene” I must first 
remind you that not all the inde- 
pendent companies belong to NAII. 
Some are too independent even to 
join an association for the preser- 
vation of independence. My re- 
marks this morning are therefore 
not intended as the official “party 
line” of NAII or of independents 
generally. They are simply my per- 
sonal observations—most of which, 
I hope, reflect the thinking of a 
good many independent companies 
today. 


The fire and casualty insurance 
industry has been in a state of 
constant ferment during the past 
two decades. Heated battles be- 
tween the exponents of conflicting 
regulator philosophies have been 
waged in the state legislative cham- 
bers, the convention halls of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and even the court- 
rooms. All who participate do so 
in the name of serving the ultimate 
“public interest.’”’ Conspicuously 
silent during nearly all of these 
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controversies, at least until the last 
year or so, has been the object of 
everyone’s solicitude—the insur- 
ance consumer himself. Recently 
this precedent was resoundingly 
broken when the Insurance Con- 
sumers’ Subcommittee chaired by 
your Mr. Raymond Severin took an 
active part in the NAIC study of 
proposed model non-admitted in- 
surer legislation. 

As one who is obliged to spend 
a good bit of time on the public in- 
terest circuit, I always find it a re- 
freshing experience to come face- 
to-face with flesh-and-blood insur- 
ance buyers, to discuss first-hand 
the problems which concern you. 
In glancing over the attendance 
roster I am greatly impressed by 
the list of important industries 
represented in this room—a real 
cross-section of our American busi- 
ness economy. I have a feeling 
that the tables should be turned 
today, with some of you up here at 
the podium, and insurance com- 
pany spokesmen like John Reid 
and myself in the audience. But 
that is not the way the program 
was planned. So, I’ll do the next 
best thing by leading off with this 
rather elementary question: ‘‘What 
does the corporate consumer of in- 
surance want and expect of the fire 
and casualty industry?” 

Four principal things come to 
mind: 

First, a ready market affording 
immediate availability of insurance 
in sound companies with ample ca- 
pacity. 

Second, insurance coverages 
which properly fit his company’s 
needs, neither undershooting nor 
overshooting the target. I am sure 
the corporate risk manager feels 
that where necessary the cover- 
ages should be tailored to meet his 
company’s wants, instead of his 
company’s wants being forced into 
a Procrustean pattern conceived by 
a distant—and, to him, unknown 
—committee of insurance company 
people. 

Third, he seeks good service,— 
including in some cases loss-pre- 
ventive engineering —as well as 
fair claim treatment. 

Fourth, he seeks reasonable 
rates, commensurate with the risks 


underwritten and the services ex- 
pected. 

Elementary as these criteria 
may sound, we all know that today 
the admitted fire and casualty in- 
surance industry in the United 
States is falling something short 
of satisfying them. For tangible 
proof we need go no farther than 
to refer to what one source has es- 
timated as being as least $400,000,- 
000 in premiums of direct business 
which flow annually from Ameri- 
can insurance buyers to the non- 
admitted market. (By the non-ad- 
mitted market is of course meant 
any insurer, whether alien or do- 
mestic to the U.S., which is not 
licensed in the state in or with re- 
spect to which the risk was writ- 
ten.) The $400,000,000 figure in- 
cludes both personal lines insur- 
ance and commercial and indus- 
trial coverages. The outflow of this 
huge volume of business, most of 
it to London, is a source of grow- 
ing concern in a number of circles. 

Insofar as certain of the ad- 
mitted companies stand ready and 
willing to write business now be- 
ing exported, but lose it for what 
they consider unjustifiable causes, 
they are understandably unhappy. 

Insofar as the state commission- 
ers and legislators feel they are 
losing tax dollars which they 
should rightfully be collecting from 
either alien or domestic non-ad- 
mitted insurers, they are equally 
unhappy. 

Insofar as the state authorities 
and certain U.S. Senators feel that 
some American insurance buyers 
are entrusting their financial well- 
being to unsound “Tangiers-type” 
insurers, they are unhappy. 

And, insofar as purchases from 
non-admitted alien insurers are in- 
volved, all concerned — including, 
I’m sure, even most of the insur- 
ance buyers themselves—are none 
too happy about the idea of adding 
to the outflow of American dollars, 
if there is any reasonable possi- 
bility of fulfilling their insurance 
needs promptly and adequately at 
home. 

Many causes can be cited for the 
growing traffic in the non-admitted 
market. Without minimizing the 

(More on page 22) 
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Wolverine Tube, Division’ ‘of Calumet. 
Hecla, Inc., inspects a seamless copper 
tube with Walter B. Sinclair, Sales Manager 
of American Mutual’s Detroit Office, at 
Wolverine’s New Products Laboratory. 
Wolverine mills, manufacturing a variety 

of tubes in copper, aluminum and special 

- metals, are located in Detroit; Decatur, 
Alabama; London, Canada. 


“I like a man who knows our business’”’ 


“‘Walter Sinclair of American Mutual has taken the trouble 
to study our business thoroughly,” says Vernard D. Hanna, 
Controller of Wolverine Tube, Detroit, Michigan. “‘As a result, 
over the past 5 years we’ve been able to improve our coverage 
while bringing our company’s Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance cost 34% below the industry average.” 


Expert American Mutual men, like Walter Sinclair, are 
located throughout the country. They maintain fully -staffed 
offices and are prepared to help you get better protection at 
lower cost. Wherever you do business, there’s an American 
Mutual office near you. It’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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Insurance buyers like our comprehensive new 
booklet, “Closing The Gaps In Your Business 
Insurance Protection.” For a copy, write us at 
Dept. I-1. 
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An Independent’s View — Mertz 
(From page 20) 


importance of others, I shall refer 
to only three: 


—Lack of readily available ca- 
pacity in the admitted market. 


—lInflexibility on the part of the 
admitted market in coming up 
with the kinds and quantities 
of protection the insurance 
buyer wants; 


—The disadvantageous position 
of the admitted market vis-a- 
vis the non-admitted market 
in having to observe the re- 
quirements of the rating laws 
and related statutory restric- 
tions. 


Capacity 


First, on the matter of capacity, 
we must distinguish between the 
total potential capacity of our in- 
dustry and the total available ca- 
pacity in our industry. 

By total potential capacity I 
mean the total amount of exposure 
that could lawfully and safely be 
assumed by all admitted companies 
licensed to write a given line. In 
order for the total potential ca- 
pacity of our admitted industry to 
keep pace with the needs of our 
rapidly expanding economy we 
must be assured of rates adequate 
to return a reasonable profit, so as 
to be able constantly to attract and 
retain sufficient risk capital. 

We must also be assured that all 
insurance companies which qualify 
to compete in a market have ready 
access to that market. The prac- 
tice of some states in excluding 
well-managed, financially strong 
insurers because they happen to be 
reciprocals is reprehensible. The 
practice of a number of states of 
letting the application for admis- 
sion of hundreds of companies of 
all types gather dust for years on 
end is equally unjustifiable. Here 
are some matters with which cor- 
porate insurance buyers might 
want to concern themselves. 

In actual fact, when we speak 
of instances of the admitted ca- 
pacity being inadequate, it is usu- 
ally not the potential capacity 
which has been exhausted, but only 
the available capacity —i.e., the 
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amount of exposure that will be 
assumed by those admitted com- 
panies which are ready and will- 
ing to write the coverage in ques- 
tion. In short, I believe the ca- 
pacity problem is more functional 
than organic in nature. 

There exists in America a vast, 
untapped reservoir of fire and 
casualty capacity. If it could be 
unfrozen, the scope of the so-called 
surplus lines problem would be re- 
duced dramatically. 

Part of this untapped reservoir 
lies with companies which have yet 
to get their feet wet in writing 
some kinds of insurance and 
classes of risks which are now be- 
ing exported. Many of our mem- 
bers are in this category, when it 
comes to the large commercial and 
industrial lines. These companies 
have been deterred by a variety of 
factors from getting into the swim. 
The smaller carriers have lacked 
suitable means for pooling or 
otherwise cutting large risks up 
into assumable chunks. Also, they 
have often had no ready lines of 
contact with the corporate insur- 
ance buyer. 

Many companies, large and 
small, have also been handicapped 
by lack of know-how and familiar- 
ity with anything other than per- 
sonal lines business and small com- 
mercial risks. They have possessed 
neither the personnel nor the fa- 
cilities to perform the complex 
functions involved in inspecting, 
rating, and servicing sizeable com- 
mercial or industrial installations. 

These obstacles are not insuper- 
able. In fact, steps are being taken 
to overcome them. Just recently 
for example, eight moderate-sized 
mutuals (including several of our 
members) teamed together to form 
Devco Mutual Association to write 
fire insurance on large, preferred 
risks. As their general manager 
they have hired the former assist- 
ant secretary and chief engineer 
of the Mutual Fire Inspection 
Bureau of New England. Their 
combined assets of $148 million 
may not appear impressive as 
against those of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association and the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals. But experi- 
ence has taught us that from such 
beginnings can come big things. 
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Keep in mind, too, that as less 
and less virgin territory in the per- 
sonal lines field remains to be 
plowed, some of the most aggres- 
sive independent writers in that 
field can be expected to look over 
the fence into other pastures. 


Another sizeable portion of the 
untapped reservoir of capacity re- 
poses with admitted companies 
which have both the size, the know- 
how and the facilities to handle 
large corporate risks—and in fact 
are now underwriting some of 
them—but which for various rea- 
sons have been unresponsive in 
providing American industry with 
the types and amounts of coverage 
it wants. 

Ultra-conservatism under- 
writing is one big factor. Some 
large stock companies limit the 
maximum net line they will ac- 
cept on a single risk to well below 
1% of either their surplus or their 
annual premiums. More aggressive 
stock companies and mutuals—in- 
cluding of course the Associated 
Factory Mutuals —have on the 
other hand shown a willingness to 
assume a much greater exposure. 


Coverage 


Not only have many of the big, 
old-line companies practiced ultra- 
conservatism in the matter of ex- 
posure, but for many years they 
have clung to traditional patterns 
of coverage which simply have not 
satisfied the contemporary needs 
of American industry. Their stand- 
pat attitude was largely to blame 
for the late arrival of true multi- 
ple-line underwriting on the Amer- 
ican scene. It has also been a drag- 
ging foot in the development of 
package policies, all-risk coverages, 
replacement cost insurance, fire 
and casualty deductibles — and 
many other modern forms of in- 
surance protection eagerly sought 
by American industry. 

These facts were fully aired in 
the course of the U.S. Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee’s hearings last year into the op- 
erations of foreign surplus lines 
insurers. Members of the Subcom- 
mittee were shocked to learn of the 
extent to which American insur- 
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specialized insurance _protection 
the knowledge of highly technical experts to 
make = effective. ‘Steam Boiler 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance 
Company 
Hartford 2, 

Connectic 


An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 22) 


ance buyers have had to go abroad 
for some of these coverages, and 
for reinsurance as well. 

The Report of that Subcommit- 
tee, issued just last week, summar- 
izes (pp. 55-59) its record of tes- 
timony concerning the repeated, 
urgent requests of the electrical 
utilities between 1957-1959 and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
between 1955 and 1957 for the 
writing of excess of loss and de- 
ductible coverages by the rating 
organization stock fire insurance 
companies. Those requests were 
rejected by Inter-Regional Insur- 
ance Conference—in spite of the 
fact that the more progressive 
companies among its own member- 
ship wanted to write the coverages. 


Not only did Inter-Regional re- 
fuse to sanction the writing of 
such insurance by its own mem- 
bers, but some of the dominant In- 
ter-Regional companies succeeded 
in preventing their competitors 
from getting various insurance de- 
partments to approve the offering 
of those coverages. Even today, 
for example, there are at least 7 
states where the writing of fire ex- 
cess of loss insurance is prohibited 
or is permitted only in isolated 
situations. Here we have. but one 
of many instances where the state 
insurance laws have been abused 
by anti-competitive forces as a 
mechanism for restraining trade 
and denying insurance buyers the 
protection and rates they want to 
obtain in the admitted market. 

There are still other ways in 
which the state statutes have 
shackled admitted companies. This 
brings me to the third factor I 
listed above—the seriously disad- 
vantageous position in which the 
rating and kindred laws place li- 
censed carriers. 


Restrictive State Laws 


The state rating acts fall roughly 
into these three basic categories: 
(1) The All-Industry-type meas- 
ures in effect in most states, which 
require departmental approval or 
review of rate filings prior to their 
becoming operative, but which still 
afford fairly. broad avenues for 
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competition; (2) The laws of 6 
jurisdictions—Texas; North Caro- 
lina; Virginia; Louisiana; Missis- 
sippi (fire) and District of Colum- 
bia (fire)—which are much more 
restrictive than All-Industry; and 
(3) The laws of some 9 states— 
California, Delaware and Maine 
(fire and casualty) ; Massachusetts 
(except compulsory auto) ; District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Missouri, Ohio 
and Wyoming (casualty)-—which 
are less restrictive than All-Indus- 
try. 

Of all the restrictive-type stat- 
utes, the Texas casualty rating law 
certainly tops the list. Under it all 
companies must submit to lock-step 
uniformity in prices, risk classifi- 
cations and coverage. The fire rat- 
ing law is somewhat more flexible, 
but it is still a far cry from what 
the progressive-minded companies 
and their customers would like. The 
ranges of choice of price and prod- 
uct available to insurance buyers 
in Texas and to buyers in other 
states are about as different as the 
ranges of choice available to shop- 
pers in a government operated 
commissary and_ shoppers’ in 
Macy’s and Marshall Field’s in 
New York and Chicago. Many of 
the specialized, tailored coverages 
and many of the rating benefits 
enjoyed by buyers outside Texas 
simply aren’t to be found in that 
state. 

Thus, in most states the auto- 
mobile liability rating plans ap- 
plicable to commercial risks per- 
mit both experience and schedule 
rating. In Texas (and in Virginia 
and North Carolina as_ well), 
schedule rating modifications are 
not recognized. Therefore when 
you buy a fleet policy in Texas you 
are deprived of the opporunity to 
qualify for rate credits available 
in other states totalling as much as 
25% for such factors as manage- 
ment, employees, equipment, and 
safety organization activities. The 
same deficiencies exist in the Texas 
(and Virginia and North Carolina) 
burglary, general liability and 
glass rating plans. These are just 
a few of dozens of examples that 
could be cited where the Texas 
law badly short-changes the insur- 
ance consumer. 

In 1957 our Association esti- 


mated that adoption of a competi- 
tive, flexible casualty rating law 
would save Texas insurance buyers 
about $34,000,000 per year on au- 
tomobile coverages alone. The ad- 
ditional savings possible on other 
lines, too, would be tremendous. 

From an administrative stand- 
point, the Texas system is a study 
in bureaucracy. The recent U.S. 
Senate report just referred to 
contains an interesting chart (at 
page 97) showing the number of 
filings the rating brueaus had to 
make for all lines of insurance in 
each of 46 states (all but Montana, 
New Mexico, South Carolina and 
South Dakota) during the four cal- 
endar years 1953-1957. The total 
for all 45 states other than Texas 
was 16,839 filings, or an average 
of about 375 per state. The num- 
ber of bureau filings for Texas 
alone was, believe it or not, 282,- 
600—over 16 times the grand total 
for all other states combined! 


One might conclude from this 
that there are more rate variations 
permitted in Texas, but actually 
the exact reverse is true. One clue 
to the fantastic Texas figure is the 
fact that Texas required the in- 
dustry to go to the senseless trouble 
and expense of filing and getting 
an insurance board order of ap- 
proval on each of thousands of 
specific rates computed under the 
guide “A” rating procedure. (This, 
as you know, is the procedure for 
rating certain casualty hazards for 
which there are no filed manual 
rates.) In other states, of course, 
guide “A” rates need not be filed. 

It is no wonder that as of 1957 
the Texas Insurance Department 
employed 181 people on rate super- 
vision alone, compared for instance 
with 38 in New York, 6 in Illinois, 
and 3 here in Connecticut. 


One reason I dwell this much on 
the Texas law is to explain why 
our Association has dedicated it- 
self to the task of attempting to 
change it. In the last three ses- 
sions we have sponsored and vig- 
orously supported a competitive 
rating bill which would bring 
Texas insurance buyers long-with- 
held benefits enjoyed by buyers in 
other states. We have campaigned 
for this legislation with all the 
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Insurance should be a working partner! 
Is yours inert.....or alert‘? 


SEE THE MAN 


SEE THE MAN & 
| 
THE MOON 


The company which handles your business insur- 
ance should be selected as carefully as a partner. 
In addition to financial strength, experience and 
country-wide facilities, a company’s basic ap- 
proach to your insurance program is an important 
consideration. 

For example, some insurance companies get busi- 
ness by “cutting price” — then lean back and trust 
to luck that losses will be lower than average. 

At tna Casualty we take a more realistic ap- 
proach. We prefer to be an alert working partner. 
In cooperation with your agent or broker, we first 
analyze your operations thoroughly and write your 
coverage at the lowest premium that fairly reflects 
all the factors invoived. Then we work with you in 
an effort to improve your loss record so that we can 


reduce your premium further. Fewer accidents gen- 
erally mean less employee lost time, increased pro- 
duction and more profit, too. 

Or take claim handling. At Etna Casualty it is 
not our practice to see how little we can pay but 
rather to approach each accident or loss with a 
positive attitude of understanding and helpfulness 
— to see that our contracted obligations are paid 
promptly, cheerfully and with complete fairness. 
The result is better public relations and improved 
employee morale. 

If — like so many of the nation’s largest firms 
— you want an alert insurance company . . . acom- 
pany that’s a dynamic business partner with the 
right attitude . . . ask your agent or broker about 
Etna Casualty. 


Get the insurance that works for your business 


A tna Casualty and Surety Company « Hartford 15, Conn. e Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company « Standard Fire Insurance Company « The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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energy at our command—and thus 
far have gotten exactly nowhere. 

Our lack of success to date has 
nothing to do with the merits of 
the issue. Our opponents haven’t 
been able to muster one solitary 
public-interest argument of any 
substance in support of the exist- 
ing strait-jacket rating system. 
What they have mustered is a pow- 
er play of a clique of strongly-en- 
trenched agents and a handful of 
influential companies, who want to 
preserve a tight little island of 
rigidly pegged rates, static cover- 
ages, and closely controlled busi- 
ness from the probing finger of 
competition. 

The most disconcerting thing 
about it is that, year after year, 
NAII has had to fight this battle 
almost alone. This in spite of the 
fact that the bill we have sponsored 
is essentially the All-Industry bill 
which the entire insurance indus- 


try helped draft as model legisla- 
tion. 

Nor have we had any appreci- 
able help from organized consumer 
groups, thus far, except the Truck- 
ers’ Association and the Farm Bu- 
reau. The failure of large corpo- 
rate insurance buyers to lend a 
hand has been a source of deep con- 
cern tous. Itis also rather puzzling, 
for we cannot believe that any cor- 
porate insurance manager who has 
banged his head against the cast- 
iron grillwork of the Texas system 
is desirous of perpetuating it. 

Besides working to free Texas 
of the discredited  single-rate, 
single-form system, our Associa- 
tion is constantly fighting efforts 
by anti-competitive forces to shove 
it down the consumers’ throat else- 
where. In 1954 after heated bat- 
tles, bills of this type were de- 
feated in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. In 1955 the same thing hap- 
pened in New Hampshire, while in 
Arkansas we helped counter a 


Certainly, it’s always better not to 


Sometimes, 
it’s better 
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NOT . 
to buy! 


over-buy. Premium dollars saved are profit 
dollars earned, provided the coverage 

you do buy is adequate for physical and 
investor protection . . . the requirements of 
the co-insurance clause are met... 

and you stand in a firm position to 
provide supportable proof of loss. 

These three important provisos can be 
wholly satisfied through Continuous 
American Appraisal Service. This 
professional, fully documented service 
provides the mechanics for exact 

fire protection, gives you a running picture 
of your program through periodical 
up-or-down adjustment of values, 

and assures a full and acceptable 

proof of loss presentation. 

A note to our Home Office, or to the 
nearest of our eighteen branch offices, 

will bring immediate, interested 
consultation. No obligation, of course. 


measure aimed at forcing all fire 
companies into the rating bureau. 
Between 1956 and 1958 legislative 
attempts to throttle competition in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky and New York, among 
other states, were averted only 
after bitter fights. 

1959 and 1960 were relatively 
quiet years, and we thought for 
awhile that the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee hearings had finally 
made the proponents of forced con- 
formity realize that healthy com- 
petition is here to stay. That hope 
was shattered early this year when 
we were hit with a Texas-style bill 
in Oklahoma, (Senate Bill 247) ap- 
plicable to fire and marine as well 
as auto insurance, and by a man- 
datory-bureau proposal in the state 
of Washington (Senate Bill 315). 

In the marshaling of forces to 
fight these two bills, an important 
and powerful new ally appeared— 
the corporate insurance consumer. 
In Washington, Mr. E. B. Parris 
of Boeing, President of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of ASIM, made a 
strong and effective stand against 
Senate Bill 315 which would have 
nullified the recent State Supreme 
Court decision permitting inde- 
pendent fire insurance rate-mak- 
ing. In Oklahoma, the Associated 
Industries of Oklahoma, Inc. and 
representatives of other corporate 
buyers played a very important 
role in helping defeat Senate Bill 
247. 

These anti-competitive measures 
we’ve been fighting have almost 
without exception been sponsored 
by local agent associations. The 
purpose and motive is obvious: to 
freeze all rates and coverages into 
a pattern of rigid uniformity so 
that competition in price or prod- 
uct will be replaced by competition 
between companies for the agent’s 
patronage. 

All the bills mentioned were de- 
feated. However, this spring the 
North Carolina agents took the 
companies by surprise and pushed 
a uniform auto insurance rate bill 
through their legislature under the 
guise of a “Safe Driver Reward 
Plan.” 

The North Carolina rating law 
was already one of the most re- 
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What's a name? 


CHUBB & SON INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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In insurance it is largely the 
ability and integrity of the 
people who represent it. both 
the agent who makes it his 
business to know your 
particular needs and the 
company that designs its 
policies to suit those needs. 
For more than three quarters 
of a century. experienced 
insurance buyers have 

looked to CHUBB & SON 
for a quality service that 
meets both business and 


personal requirements. 
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An Independent’s View — Mertz 
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strictive on the books anywhere. 
Like the Virginia and District of 
Columbia fire insurance rating 
laws, it compelled all companies to 
belong to the rating bureau and 
conform to its rigid forms and risk 
classifications. The only competi- 
tive outlet was the filing and an- 
nual renewal of a formal deviation. 
Now even that narrow doorway 
has been slammed shut in North 
Carolina. (The North Carolina law 
still permits a rate in excess of the 
bureau rate to be charged on a spe- 
cific automobile liability insurance 
risk, with the written consent of 
the insured and the commissioner.) 


This move has evoked the most 
pointed rebuke and recommenda- 
tion yet to emanate from the U.S. 
Senate. In its report issued last 
week, the Senate Subcommittee 
states at pages 75-76: 


“North Carolina has now taken 
the ultimate step in completely 
rejecting competition in automo- 
bile liability insurance. A _ re- 
cently enacted law supplements 
the mandatory rate bureau re- 
quirement by providing that 
after September 1, 1961, no de- 
viations will be permitted. Thus 
all insurers writing automobile 
liability insurance in North 
Carolina will be forced to sell 
insurance at the same rate. With 
the strong support of the local 
agents’ association, the State 
places its official sanction upon 
monopoly. In defending this ab- 
solute monopoly, the proponents 
make token gesture toward com- 
petition by suggesting that in- 
surers are free to remit portions 
of the premium at a later date 
by means of dividend pay- 
ments.” 


Later at page 78, after excoriating 
both mandatory bureau and uni- 
form rate statutes as being in con- 
flict with the McCarren Act, the 
Committee goes on as follows: 


“The subcommittee recommends 
that the Department of Justice 
should undertake a thorough re- 
view of the legal problems in- 
herent in this conflict. Steps 
should be taken to institute the 
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kind of proceeding, perhaps un- 
der the Declaratory Judgment 
Act, which would seek the elim- 
ination of any conflict between 
these regulatory schemes and 
the McCarran Act. 


“It is particularly urgent that 
the Department of Justice di- 
rect its attention to the mo- 
nopoly in automobile liability in- 
surance created by the recent 
North Carolina law. Such basic 
conflicts between State and Fed- 
eral approaches to competition 
must not be left unresolved. A 
court test should be sought ex- 
peditiously to determine how far 
State laws can go under the Mc- 
Carran Act in eliminating com- 
petition in the great interstate 
business of insurance. If the Su- 
preme Court should uphold the 
validity of such state laws, the 
Congress then has no alternative 
but to bring about a drastic re- 
vision of the McCarran Act.” 


The All-Industry Laws and 
Kindred Statutes 


When compared with the Texas, 
North Carolina and Virginia rat- 
ing statutes, the All-Industry-type 
laws operative in most of the 
states look pretty good. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, rates and coverages must be 
approved in advance by the com- 
missioners in these states has 
often seriously handicapped li- 
censed insurers in effectively re- 
sponding to the needs of the mar- 
ket. This is true both as to personal 
lines and commercial and industrial 
insurance. 

The problem crops up most fre- 
quently: 

—Where the risk is substandard 
and thus will not be accepted 
under the normal rate for that 
general class; 


—Where the risk is unusual and 
will not fit into any existing 
manual classification or rat- 
ing plan; and 

—Where the coverage sought is 
different from any previously 
approved by the state in ques- 
tion. 


How do the admitted and non-ad- 
mitted insurers, respectively, fare 


in those situations? This could 
best be illustrated if we were to 
suppose that two of the companies 
represented in this room (other 
than public utilities or common 
carriers) produced or merchan- 
dised the same products and were 
vigorously competing for business. 
Let’s say two electronics manufac- 
turing companies, for example. 

Let us suppose further that one 
company operated just as freely as 
electronics companies now do, but 
the other happened to be located 
in a jurisdiction where the law re- 
quired it to make a detailed filing 
with a state agency and to convince 
that agency of the reasonableness 
and desirability of every change in 
price or modification in product, no 
matter how trivial, before putting 
it on the market. 

Other things being equal, which 
company do you think would cap- 
ture the business? 

To make the example more 
nearly illustrative of the picture 
in some states, we should say fur- 
ther that the agency administer- 
ing the regulated company has but 
one rate supervisor, who is trying 
to do the work of five; that it fre- 
quently takes months and occasion- 
ally years to get approval of a sub- 
stantial innovation; and that other 
local electronics companies who 
don’t like what the filing company 
is proposing may come in and tie 
it up in hearings and litigation for 
more months or years. 

This illustration is no exaggera- 
tion of what insurance companies 
encounter today in some jurisdic- 
tions. Recently, in one state it took 
one of our members 9 months of 
time-consuming negotiation to get 
permission to offer automobile in- 
surance to substandard over-age 
drivers at a slight increase over 
bureau manual rates—and it fi- 
nally succeeded only by going over 
the rating deputy’s head to the 
commissioner. Here is a class of 
driver that has a hard time get- 
ting anything but statutory as- 
signed risk limits coverage. But 
the rating deputy, an oldster him- 
self, had a rigid fixation against 
what he called a “penalty on age.” 
Rather than grant admitted com- 
panies a small surcharge, he would 


(More on page 32) 
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THE PRODUCT THAT STARTED WITH A SNEEZE 


In the time it takes to say ‘‘Gesundheit,”” approximately 
20 boxes of Kleenex tissues are sold—more than 1% 
million boxes a day! 

From 36 plants in the U. S. and abroad pours a 
stream of Kimberly-Clark products to cope with every- 
day problems from the common cold to, ‘‘What’s the 
best kind of paper to solve my printing problems?” 

Helping to protect Kimberly-Clark’s paper, people, 
plants and products is Insurance Company of North 
America. INA owes its leadership position to experi- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


ence, flexibility and assets exceeding one billion dollars. 

But, more significantly, INA has come forward with 
new ideas like the ‘‘package’’ policy that combines 
many forms of insurance to offer maximum protection 
at minimum cost. INA packaging can help you econo- 
mize on your own business protection. 

In your personal coverage, too, INA packaging offers 
simpler and more economical coverage for your home, 
your car, yourself. Your INA agent or any broker will 
gladly explain how. Call him. Get acquainted with INA. 


Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander, 


CANADA, Montreal, E. A. Whitehead Co. 

Regina, Ducketts Ltd. 

Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 
CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 
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GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


Over 250 leading North American firms rely on the 
unique services of the Insurance Service Association. 


wherever you gr ow, whatever your business, an 


independent office of the Insurance Service Association is nearby 


to deliver on-the-spot engineering, inspection and claims service. 


Local knowledge and reputation, coupled with the international 


buying power of over 50 offices, is a unique qualification. That is why 


more than 250 of the most respected names in industry look to ISA 


for professional insurance counsel. Wherever you grow—whatever 


your insurance needs—it will pay to consult one of the strong, 


local, member firms of the INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 


HAWAII, Honolulu, : 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 


Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 
MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 


Associates, Inc. 
IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


“every office a home office” 


Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send you 
literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, 
a principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Co 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain Co., 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSelms, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. H. Crump & Co. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 


Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln, —— Co., Ltd. 


Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martlan 


TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Ed. D. Smith & Sons 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 28) 


apparently rather let old people 
who want excess limits go to the 
non-admitted market and probably 
pay even bigger surcharges. 

In another instance an admitted 
company had a chance to write 
part of a large industrial risk 
jointly with Lloyd’s of London. Be- 
cause insurance department ap- 
proval for the admitted company’s 
participation could not be obtained 
promptly the entire risk went to 
Lloyds. 


These examples—which you and 
I could easily multiply many-fold 
—explain why more and more li- 
censed fire and casualty insurers 
are organizing or acquiring non- 
admitted affiliates, and why those 
non-admitted affiliates are doing 
a thriving business. This is indeed 
a fine way to run a railroad—when 
licensed companies find the ad- 
mitted routes of fraught with ad- 
ministrative snarls and frustra- 
tions that they are impelled to take 
on the expense and trouble of set- 
ting up non-admitted pups. 

Some voices have been heard to 
suggest that the logical way out 
of these difficulties would be sub- 
stitution of Federal regulation for 
state regulation. We do not agree. 
We believe that whatever short- 
comings exist in state regulation 
are far outweighed by its virtues, 
and we are dedicated to the task of 
ironing out those shortcomings at 
the state level without Federal in- 
tervention. 


There are three possible basic 
approaches to dealing with this 
situation at the state level. One is 
to try to erect barriers to prevent 
the insurance buyer from going to 
non-admitted carriers. We will all 
agree that the state legislatures 
and regulatory officials should do 
everything they can to protect 
their citizens from the unscrupu- 
lous, unsound “fly-by-night.” Be- 
yond this, though, any attempt to 
slam the door on the non-admitted 
market would stir up a storm by 
leaving the insurance wants of 
many citizens unsatisfied. It would 
also probably be legally invalid. 

A second approach might be to 
try to subject the non-admitted 
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carrier to burdens and responsi- 
bilities balancing as nearly as pos- 
sible those borne by licensed com- 
panies. This may be feasible and 
desirable insofar as tax burdens 
are concerned—although the Todd 
Shipyards decision suggests limi- 
tations even in that area. It is also 
feasible and desirable to regulate 
the surplus lines agent and broker 
closely. But there are compelling 
reasons practical, political and con- 
stitutional why an unlicensed com- 
pany cannot be brought under the 
rate and form regulation proce- 
dures applicable to licensed com- 
panies, while still remaining unli- 
censed. 

This leaves us to the third ap- 
proach, and that is to loosen some 
of the unnecessary fetters that 
bind. the admitted carriers, and 
give them a better chance to match 
the speed and flexibility of their 
unlicensed competitors. This one 
makes the most sense. 

One step in this direction would 
be to provide by statute that when- 
ever placement of a given risk 
with non-admitted companies is 
permitted under the surplus lines 
law, those admitted companies de- 
siring to do so may meet the com- 
petition of the non-admitted com- 
panies without regard to the rat- 
ing laws. This seems fair. It is 
reminiscent of the philosophy of 
Section 2(b) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act which recognizes the low- 
ering of prices in good faith to 
meet the price of a competitor. As 
you know, the proposed model non- 
admitted insurer’s act under study 
by the N.A.I.C. contains such a 
mechanism as I have described. 

This type of provision will go 
part way toward solving the prob- 
lem, but not all the way—espe- 
cially not if uncertainty or delay in 
the determination of what is and 
what isn’t exportable under the 
surplus line law should tend to dis- 
courage admitted companies from 
using the procedure in many situa- 
tions. 

Therefore, as another important 
aid in the solution of the surplus 
lines problem—and a lot of other 
problems —our Association be- 
lieves that basic shortcomings in 
the All-Industry laws themselves 
should be squarely confronted and 


rectified. I am referring among 
other things to the fact that fire 
insurance and casualty insurance 
are still regulated under separate 
rating laws in most states; that all 
rate and coverage changes must 
await affirmative approval or run- 
ning of lengthy waiting periods; 
that the rating standards of exces- 
siveness and inadequacy are not 
defined and are therefore some- 
what ambiguous; and that bureaus 
and other powerful groups have 
been able as “aggrieved persons” 
in hearings and litigation to ob- 
struct competition by independent 
companies. 

In May, 1960, our Association 
presented the N.A.I.C. subcommit- 
tee headed by Director Gerber of 
Illinois with a proposed model rat- 
ing bill which would overcome 
these and other deficiencies in the 
All-Industry bills. Briefly, it 


—Brings fire, marine and casu- 
alty rate making under a 
single statute; 

—Makes all filings and deviations 
take effect automatically with- 
out departmental action or 
running of a waiting period, 
but subject to review and rev- 
ocation at any time the com- 
missioner finds them to be in 
violation of the rating stand- 
ards; 

—Defines “‘inadequate” rates so 
as to prevent conscious price- 
cutting below cost; 

—Defines ‘excessive’ rates so 
as to maximize the use of com- 
petition as a regulator in keep- 
ing rates from becoming un- 
reasonable ; 

—Eliminates from the category 
of “aggrieved persons” those 
who would seek that status to 
obstruct or harass their com- 
petitors. 

In August of 1960, former Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney and others intro- 
duced in Congress a bill for 
modernizing the District of Colum- 
bia rating laws. That bill was 
quite similar in basic structure to 
our proposal, although it went much 
father in restricting and regula- 
ting the activities of rating and 
advisory organizations. The 
O’Mahoney bill would in effect rele- 

(More on page 38) 
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Is Self-Insuring 


* For Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


The Most Economical Method? 


Many self insurers of workmen’s 
compensation coverage assume 
that they can do a better job, at 
a lower cost, than can be per- 
formed by an insurance com- 
pany. This may be true in some 
instances. However, it is sug- 
gested that they review their cal- 
culation of costs, on a compara- 
ble basis with purchased insur- 
ance costs, to determine which 
method is most economical and 
practical for their business. 


Review of Costs 


Self insurers may discover dis- 
crepancies in their comparison 
while making a thorough study and 
analysis of costs, for example: 


1. Have they considered Premium 
Discount, Dividends and the 
credit for attending nurse as 
a cost reduction for purchased 
insurance? 


2. Have they considered as self 
insurance cost the following: 
a. Excess insurance  pre- 

mium? 

b. Cost of services normally 
provided for by an insur- 
ance company; such as, 
record keeping, cost of is- 
suing benefit payments, 
salaries of nurses, doctors, 
clerical employees,  sta- 
tionery, supplies, rent, pay- 
roll taxes, artificial limbs 


by 


A. E. Borkow, Insurance Manager 


Harnischfeger Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


and devices, legal and doc- 
tor consultation fees, pro- 
rated time of the company 
legal department, adminis- 
trative consultants’ fees, 
court costs, rehabilitation 
programs, etc.? 


Was a retrospective plan con- 
sidered ? 

Has the most recent experi- 
ence rate been obtained from 
the rating bureau in order to 
make the cost comparison on 
an equal basis? 


A review of the company op- 
erations should be made by an 
expert to determine the cor- 
rect industrial classification 
applicable to the self insur- 
ers business. A wrong clas- 
sification can affect the rates 
considerably. 


Payrolls should be reviewed to 
verify that employees are in 
their correct classification, and 
that proper rates are being 
applied. 


Medical bills should be screened 
for exhorbitant doctor and 
hospital charges. An attempt 
should be made to recover the 
portion which is above nor- 
mal. 


Whenever economically possi- 
ble, keep claims from reaching 
the courts. This will result in 
a savings of legal, witness and 
medical specialist fees, etc. 
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9. Claim files should be reviewed 


to verify that: 


a. Employees return to work 
within a reasonable time 
after injury. 

b. Rehabilitation programs 
are instituted when needed. 

c. All injuries were definitely 
due to occupational acci- 
dents. 


d. The possibility of third 
party claims had been in- 
vestigated. 


Does a specialist, in the com- 
pany organization, decide on 
the legality of claims in order 
to avoid unjustified benefit 
payments? (This is a spe- 
cialized field, and should be 
handled by a person having a 
thorough knowledge of laws 
and regulations.) 


To compare the cost trend of 
claims, over several years, it 
will be necessary to place the 
benefit payments in the corre- 
sponding years in which the 
accident occurred. Reserves 
for open cases should be han- 
dled in a similar manner. Fac- 
tors should be considered for 
increases due to changes in 
law, doctors’ fees, hospital 
costs, etc., in order to compare 
all the prior years’ costs on a 
comparable basis with the cur- 
rent year. 
(More on page 36) 
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How Allstate 


cuts down the cost 
top-quality 
fleet insurance 


Three good reasons why 
Allstate has become 
one of the largest fleet 
insurers in the world: 


1. We’re set up to pay claims 
by the clock instead of the 
calendar (4,800 claims people 
strategically located through- 
out the U.S. and Canada). 


2. We provide centralized 
service through our Special 
Accounts Division (staffed by 
200 people skilled in 
handling corporate insurance 
programs). 


3. We offer “tailor-made 
rates” plus modern cost- 
cutting efficiency (Allstate 
people are backed up by the 
most modern mechanical 
and electronic business aids 
money can buy). 


Allstate’s aim in fleet insurance is to 
help you keep your losses and pre- 
miums down by applying the experi- 
ence and techniques we’ve gathered 
from insuring more than 5 million 
automobiles and trucks. 


We 


Fast, Fair Claim Service 
Allstate has built the largest full- 
time, salaried claims staff in the 
industry —4,800 people throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Equally im- 
portant, Allstate experts have 
the background and experience 


Youre in good hands with 


ALLSTATE 


to quickly and properly evaluate 
claims. 

Allstate now has 260 claim cen- 
ters (more coming) throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, and 29 strategi- 
cally located regional headquarters 


offices linked together by the largest 
private wire teletype system in the 
insurance industry. 

By trying to settle claims fast, 
we are able to eliminate a lot of ex- 
pensive correspondence and long- 
distance phone calls. We also reduce 
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‘ballooning’? demands that come 
from third parties when settlements 
are delayed. 

Allstate’s policy is to be fair, but 
firm. If a claim is legitimate, we'll 
settle it fast by paying the full 
amount due. But Allstate believes 
in protecting the public and our in- 
sureds by fighting fraudulent and 
inflated claims. 


Centralized Service 


Fleet insurance is centralized in our 
Special Accounts Division, staffed 
by 200 people fully qualified in 
handling corporate insurance pro- 
grams. 

The Account Executives who sell 
and service our Special Accounts 
are highly trained professionals, 
with broad experience. They bring 
you complete casualty insurance 
service, keep you well-informed, 
suggest new ways of cutting costs, 


FLEET INSURANCE 


H. J. Heinz Company is one of the many leading corporations that carry Allstate Fleet insurance. 


and keep you posted with analyses 
of your accidents and losses. 

These Account Executives and 
our 4500 regular Agents are assisted 
by Underwriting and Claims people 
who use the most modern mechani- 
cal equipment to bring you insur- 
ance services keyed to this age of 
expansion. 


“‘Tailor-Made”’ Rates 


Allstate lets you tailor premiums 
to fit your operation. We have a rat- 
ing program that will best fit your 
needs, even if you are now self-in- 


sured or considering self-insurance, 
and you'll benefit from Allstate’s 
modern cost-cutting efficiency. 


How To Get Details 


Allstate is ideally set up to help you 
streamline your Fleet insurance and 
save you money. Why not get all 
the facts in your case? 

Write, wire or phone Sales De- 
partment, Special Accounts Divi- 
sion, Allstate Insurance Companies, 
8324 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Illinois. 
Phone: ORchard 5-2200 or 
COrnelia 7-7700. 


A FEW OF OUR 2000 FLEET CUSTOMERS: 

The Glidden Company ¢ H. J. Heinz Company ¢ International Shoe 
Kimberly-Clark * National Cash Register ¢ United States Rubber 
Sears, Roebuck ¢ A. O. Smith Corporation ¢ United States Gypsum 
Rexall Drug and Chemical ¢ Westinghouse 
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Self-Insuring — Borkow 
(From page 33) 


Income Tax Laws 


Under the Revenue Code as pres- 
ently in effect, reserves for ex- 
penses are not deductible for tax 
purposes. Expenses can be de- 
ducted only in the year in which 
they are actually incurred. Insofar 
as compensation or liability claims 
are concerned, the expenses of such 
claims are only deductible if ac- 
tually paid, or if the claim has been 
finally adjudicated, even though 
not paid. 


Self-insureds sustain a real lia- 
bility when a claim is made against 
them. Prudent business manage- 
ment requires such liability to be 
reflected on the liability side of 
their ledger by an appropriate re- 
serve. Yet, this reserve is not de- 
ductible for income tax purposes, 
and this results in the necessity of 
keeping two sets of books, one for 
tax purposes and the other for 
business purposes. This can be a 
very expensive procedure, and the 
cost if maintaining two sets of 
books should be considered when 
comparing cost of self insurance 
with cost of obtaining adequate in- 
surance coverage. 


Some self insurance set up their 
reserve fund in special bank ac- 
counts. By tying up this capital, 
it may become necessary for them 
to make loans for other uses in 
their business. The interest costs 
on these loans should be reflected 
in the cost for self insurance as 
well as the clerical labor spent in 
reconciling and handling the bank 
account, making deposits, issuing 
checks, ete. 


A nuisance in connection with a 
self insurance program is the re- 
porting to the Industrial Commis- 
sion each year when the permit 
expires. This report requires a con- 
siderable amount of time to pre- 
pare, especially if the company’s 
records are not set up in such man- 
ner as to readily furnish the re- 
quired information. 


The above are a few examples of 
the studies and reviews that can be 
made by self insureds to determine 
whether to continue self insuring 
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for workmens compensation bene- 
fits. 

Up to this point, we have pri- 
marily discussed the comparison of 
insuring methods from a cost or 
premium viewpoint without con- 
sidering what effect a controlled 
safety program might accomplish 
towards reducing costs. 


Severity and Frequency Ratios 


A comparison of the self in- 
sureds severity and frequency ra- 
tios with the national or other 
similar averages, for their type of 
industry, should indicate to them 
whether their losses are either high 
or low in relation to the average 
ratios. 

If their company’s ratios are 
much higher than the national or 
other similar averages, for their 
type of industry, it becomes neces- 
sary for them to take immediate 
action to reduce accidents by re- 
viewing their Safety Program, to 
verify that it is functioning prop- 
erly. For each lost time hour due 
to injury, there is an additional 
“fixed overhead” cost which may 
vary in dollar amount according to 
the type of business, department, 
etc. In most cases, this “fixed over- 
head” cost exceeds the cost of la- 
bor. Any reduction of lost time 
hours will automatically reduce the 
company’s “fixed overhead” costs 
and eventually end up as profit to 
the company. (See attached graph.) 


Safety Programming 


To prevent accidents, a company 
must have the “know-how” to or- 
ganize a controlled Safety Pro- 
gram. Insurance company experts 
can be called upon to assist in the 
organization of the program. 

In order to achieve a practical 
and workable Safety Program, it 
is necessary to obtain the whole- 
hearted approval of management. 
Under certain circumstances, it 
will be necessary to have an insur- 
ance company intervene and use 
their prestige and “know-how” to 
convince management of the need 
for a controlled Safety Program. 

To make the program effective, 
top management must issue a writ- 


ten company policy, stating the 
definite position they take on the 
Safety Program, and also outline 
the responsibility of the employees 
connected with the program. 

For example, the responsibility 
of supervisors, foremen and de- 
partment heads could be the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Training employees to work 
safely. 


2. Report injuries immediately 
to the Plant Manager and 
Safety Department while the 
details are still fresh in the 
minds of witnesses and em- 
ployees in the surrounding 
area. 


The responsibilities of the Safety 
Director could be the following: 


1. Make departmental safety in- 
spections. 


2. Keep informed on all State 
and Local regulations. 


3. Determine the proper personal 
protection needed in various 
departments. 


4. Establish standards and set 
up program for special inspec- 
tions of chains, ropes, cables, 
slings, machine guards, lad- 
ders, housekeeping, etc. 


5. Set up training program for 
those whose work may involve 
the safety of others; such as 
truckers, crane operators, etc. 


6. Set up supervisor training 
meetings. 


7. Present “Injury Control Pro- 
gram” to new employees as 
part of their indoctrination 
into the company. 


8. Promote safety education 
through posters, films, litera- 
ture, ete. 


9. Maintain stores of personal 
protection equipment, such as, 
eyeglasses, safety shoes, res- 
pirators, gloves, etc. 


10. Issue monthly accident reports 
to management and supervi- 
sors. (This subject is discussed 
later.) 


(More on page 44) 
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Is usual protection 


enough for men working 


ae 
“There isn’t another building in the world like this Assembly Hall,’ says Mr. Dick- 
erson. ‘That goes for the concept, the construction and the many varied functions 
it will serve so adequately.”’ Construction like this requires almost constant checking 
of plans like that being done here by Joe Huntman, Employers Mutuals Construc- 
tion Specialist, with Richard Foley and Edward Maliskas, key men in the Felmley- 
Dickerson Company. 


The roof is a saucer with a 400 foot The Assembly Hall will be used for many 


diameter...an unusual pattern of events the University could not accom- 
ridges and valleys that will arch 128 feet modate before. It will be paid for by 
above the center arena without any in- student fees and income from rentals. 
terior supports. Completion date is scheduled for fall, 1962. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Wausau 
Story 


AT THE CONSTRUCTION SITE OF THE NEW 
ASSEMBLY HALL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA CAMPUS 


by RAY C. DICKERSON 
President of the 

construction company, 
Felmley-Dickerson, 
Bloomington and Urbana, IIl. 


“Employers Mutuals have 
been working with us for 
25 years, and never once have I seen 
them satisfied with usual protection for 
our men on any job. 

“On a job as different as this Assembly 
Hall, Employers Mutuals Men don’t 
rely on routine rule-book safety alone. 
In addition to the usual safety inspec- 
tions, they help us plan and build safety 
into every part of the job, every step 
of the way. 

‘We planned excavation and concrete 
placement to reduce the heights at which 
our men work. The completed ten million 
pound reinforced concrete roof will have 
no interior supports, but during construc- 
tion we work out from a hundred foot 
tower in the center of the arena. That 
temporary tower is built so strong it 
could last forever. And for safety’s sake, 
we also made the wood scaffolds much 
stronger than they need to be. We put 
two extra joists in each segment of the 
roof for catwalks that replace ladders. 

“This is unusual protection, typical of 
the safety we need and Employers 
Mutuals’ way of seeing we get it. They’re 
‘good people to do business with’.”’ 


* * * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 138 
offices throughout the country to provide the 
“‘unusual service” Mr. Dickerson speaks of. 
We write all forms of fire, group health and 
accident, and casualty insurance (includ- 
ing automobile). We are one of the largest 
and most experienced underwriters in the 
field of workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for your nearest 
Employers Mutuals representative or write 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR SO YEARS 


do 
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An Independent’s View — Mertz 
(From page 32) 

gate the bureaus to advisory or- 
ganizations while our bill leaves 
the rating bureaus in substantially 
their posture under All-Industry. 
The O’Mahoney bill was again in- 
troduced this year by Senators 
Kefauver and others. 

Still later in 1960 spokesmen for 
the leading stock bureau fire, 
casualty and marine companies 
presented the N. A. I. C. with a 
combined fire and casualty rating 
bill embodying a file-and-use pro- 
cedure similar to ours, but applica- 
ble only to basic filings and not to 
deviations. The stock bureau bill 
also contained different rating 
standard definitions, it failed to 
eliminate the vexing “aggrieved 
person” problem, and it contained 
several other provisions unpalat- 
able to independent companies. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the in- 
dependent wing and the stock bur- 
eau wing were as close as they 
were in rate regulatory philosophy 
was extremely encouraging. 

An effort was made early in 
1961 to enact some type of file- 
and-use bill in Tennessee, where 
the problem of delay in obtaining 
needed casualty insurance rate re- 
lief had become urgent. It failed 
partly because we and the bureau 
stocks couldn’t agree in time on a 
compromise bill, and partly be- 
cause of opposition from the bur- 
eau mutuals—who apparently pre- 
fer to stand on the status quo ante, 
or perhaps even to turn back the 
clock somewhat. (These were not 
the Associated Factory Mutual 
companies. An attempt this year 
to replace the present antiquated 
Missouri fire rating law with 
the file-and-use procedure also 
failed for somewhat similar rea- 
sons. Meanwhile the Gerber sub- 
committee of the N. A. I. C. was 
conducting a series of hearings into 
the subject of what’s ailing the 
state rating laws and what should 
be done about it. In a series of 
presentations we and the _ stock 
bureau companies’ spokesmen did 
the best we could to convince the 
N. A. I. C. what we sincerely be- 
lieved —that adoption of the 
streamlined filing procedures we 
proposed would greatly improve 
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the regulatory process and benefit 
both the public and the industry. 
Our opposition—the principal na- 
tional agents’ associations and 
some company groups—countered 
with dire predictions of chaos, 
confusion and the demise of little 
companies in a _ predatory rate 
war. They never once explained, 
though, why over the past 15 
years there has been no more evi- 
dence of intemperate rating prac- 
tices in the 9 jurisdictions possess- 
ing non-prior-approval laws than 
in the other 42 jurisdictions, which 
require prior approval. 

In June of this year, before it 
had even halfway gotten to the 
bottom of the subject it was study- 
ing, the N. A. I. C. peremptorily 
rejected the file-and-use approach. 
Not only that, but the N. A. I. C. 
subcommittee report accompany- 
ing this action gave the appear- 
ance that the subcommittee had 
either misapprehended or ignored 
much of what we were driving at. 
It also gave the impression that 
the subcommittee still harbored a 
dangerously sanguine attitude to- 
ward some of the defalcations of 
the present system, including in- 
stances of withholding of rate re- 
lief due to the focusing of outside 
political pressures on the regu- 
lator. 

The danger created by the 
N. A. I. C.’s hasty action is under- 
scored in the August 29 Report of 
the U. S. Senate Subcommittee. At 
pages 111-112 after commenting 
on the N. A. I. C. move, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee states: 


“It is to be regretted that the 
NAIC took this unfortunate ac- 
tion before the complete record 
of the Senate rate hearings, as 
set forth in the instant report, 
was available for their examina- 
tion and study. 

“However, the Gerber subcom- 
mittee noted that it intended to 
go forward with its considera- 
tion of other proposed amend- 
ments in the rating laws. The 
Antitrust Subcommittee urges 
the NAIC, in the interest of 
achieving a genuinely competi- 
tive rating structure, to recon- 
sider this question of modifying 
the rating laws by substituting 
a file and use provision for the 


prior approval requirement. The 
failure now to bring State rat- 
ing laws into harmony with the 
competitive developments in the 
industry may doom State regu- 
lation to another 15 years of 
administrative haggling and 
harassing litigation. The re- 
sponse of a long-suffering public 
and an impatient Congress to 
such shortsightedness may lead 
to legislation aimed at faulty 
regulation by the States. (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 


Elsewhere (pp. 112-120) the 
Senate Subcommittee Report elab- 
orates on the reasons why it be- 
lieves the public interest would be 
better served under the file-and- 
use procedure. 

One extremely important bene- 
fit would be freeing the regulator 
up from the burden of attempting 
under pressures of time to mi- 
nutely review and pass on each 
detail of each of hundreds of fil- 
ings. With less emphasis of paper- 
shuffling and “I” dotting and more 
on qualitative regulation, the in- 
surance departments could — to 
paraphrase the words of Commis- 
sioner Sam Beery of Colorado— 
function more as “traffic police- 
men” and less as “back-seat 
drivers.” Most important, the 
commissioner could direct a greater 
amount of his attention to investi- 
gating into the soundness of shaky 
enterprises and into the artful 
manipulations and_ reinsurance 
dodges of the professional ‘com- 
pany-wreckers.” This would do 
more for the public interest—and 
certainly for the interests of the 
companies represented in_ this 
room—than any amount of lint- 
picking over the minutiae of a 
trivial rate or form change. 

Another benefit of the procedure 
we propose is highlighted by the 
Senate Subcommittee when it says: 
(p. 119) — 


“In addition, thus relieved of the 
burdensome restriction of ad- 
vance approval for rates and 
forms, American insurers will 
be in a better position to respond 
to the competition of the alien 
surplus line operator. The vol- 
ume of business which is now 
(More on page 40) 
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An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 38) 


flowing into the surplus line 
markets will thus be reduced.” 


The individual views of Senator 
Wiley in the Senate Report also 
touch on this same problem. That 
Senator quotes (pp. 171-172) this 
sage observation from Roger Ken- 
ney in the U.S. Investor: 


“For some years now, we have 
been saying not only in these 
columns but on the public plat- 
form that the insurance business 
of this country cannot continue 
to exist half slave and half free 
of rigid regulation. And by that, 
of course, we have had refer- 
ence to the absurd and intoller- 
able conditions of affairs arising 
out of the fact that unlicensed 
surplus lines writers from across 
the water are permitted to roam 
our insurance markets almost 
at will, picking up choice risks 
pretty much at their own price 
and under their own forms— 
with hardly a restraining word 
from State or Federal authori- 
ties. This, mind you, in face of 
the fact that our duly licensed 
companies must adhere to the 
regulatory laws and practices in 
the States where they operate— 
a requirement which hobbles 
them in any attempt they make 
to secure their share of these 
“unusual” and attractive large 
risks in the industrial and mer- 
cantile and other fields.” 


Conclusion 


I have now touched on some of 
the problems and _ impediments 
confronting the fire and casualty 
insurance companies—particularly 
the independent-minded ones—in 
serving the corporate insurance 
consumer and the general public. 

All of these problems may not 
directly and acutely affect every 
one of you today. But all of them 
carry implications which you can 
hardly afford to ignore. 

If you will permit me I would 
like to draw a few conclusions as 
to what we—and you—should be 
doing about them. 

We on the insurance industry 
side have a long ways to go yet in 
measuring up to what the insur- 
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ance buyer—corporate or individ- 
ual—expects of us. Tremendous 
strides have been made in the 
personal lines field over the past 
several decades. I should add with 
pardonable pride that it has been 
the independent companies which 
have been the principal innovators, 
the persistent gadflies, and the con- 
sistent exponents of competition. 

Considerable progress has also 
been made in many of the fields 
in which you, the corporate con- 
sumers, are most interested. Here 
again a handful of independent- 
minded companies have often led 
the way. Nevertheless, until the 
admitted fire and casualty insur- 
ance business has reached the 
point where it is providing Ameri- 
can industry with all the capacity, 
coverages, and services it needs, 
at competitive prices, it can hardly 
afford to be complacent or self- 
satisfied. To accomplish these 
ends, we need a change in the atti- 
tudes of some in our business, and 
in the attitudes of some who regu- 
late our business. We need im- 
provement of many of the laws 
and procedures to which we are 
subject. And, to achieve both, we 
need the help of organized con- 
sumer groups like yours. 


On your side as representatives 
of some of the leading industries 
in our economy, I would urge your 
interested and sustained attention 
not only to those conditions and 
developments in business 
which immediately affect you, but 
also to those related matters which 
may at the moment seem periph- 
eral. 


A favorite target of many of the 
anti-competitive legislative bills in 
recent years has been personal 
lines insurance. A large corpora- 
tion’s interests as a company may 
not seem to be seriously involved 
in these battles. The corporation’s 
employees, though, certainly have 
a big stake in them. It also goes 
without saying that if the door to 
competition and progress in per- 
sonal lines insurance is once 
slammed shut, the next logical 
target for the conformists is the 
corporate consumer’s part of the 
pie. The first assault on anybody’s 
right to buy insurance in a com- 
petitive market should therefore 


be the rallying point for all far- 
sighted groups to stand up and be 
counted—as it was in Oklahoma 
and Washington. 

As to the practical problems 
which you as corporate risk man- 
agers encounter from time to time 
in finding the coverages and rates 
you want in the admitted market, 
under the prevailing system of 
regulation, let me pose this ques- 
tion: Do you always explore and 
pursue fully every available ave- 
nue for local placement before re- 
sorting to the non-admitted mar- 
ket? 

By this I mean: 

—Do you do scouting 
around on your own if your 
usual lines of contact with the 
admitted market are unpro- 
ductive; or do you rely solely 


on their advice and_ their 
search? 
—Are you constantly on the 


look-out for sound, reputable 
insurance carriers that have 
newly entered the market in 
which you seek coverage? 

—Is your company willing if 
necessary to put up with a 
little extra administrative red 
tape and delay (assuming the 
time isn’t crucial) in order 
to place a risk with regulated, 
admitted carriers instead of 
non-regulated outside  car- 
riers? And— 

—If the only thing preventing 
and admitted company from 
providing you the coverage 
and rates you want is failure 
by an insurance department 
official to grant approval, do 
you ever go to bat for that 
company with the department 
official before you turn to the 
non-admitted sources? 


I might say that there are many 
instances where a direct pitch by 
management of large corporate 
buyers to insurance commissioners 
would have a pleasingly cathartic 
effect on sluggish administrative 
processes. 

Finally, in this same connection, 
I would submit to you that the cor- 
porate insurance buyer has a vital 
stake in the efforts by our Asso- 
ciation and others in the legisla- 


(More on page 42) 
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Smart businessmen today are paying their business 
insurance premiums in installments to fit their bud- 
gets—just the way they pay their other bills. The 
Afco Budget-Plan eliminates those large insurance 
bills that sometimes come at just the wrong time for 
you. 

With the low-rate Afco Budget-Plan you avoid 


those lump-sum payments that drain off your work- 
ing capital. 

Your local independent insurance agent or broker 
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An Independent’s View — Mertz 
(From page 40) 


tive arena to minimize the occur- 
rence of these bottlenecks in the 
future by eliminating the prior 
approval mechanism. That mech- 
anism is outmoded, the original 
reasons for its existence have 
either been debunked or rendered 
obsolete, and it now serves as a 
millstone around your and the in- 
surance companies’ necks. Freed 
of this millstone, the progressive- 
minded admitted companies would 
be in a far better position to de- 
liver the forms of protection you 
need when you need them. 

In presenting the bureau view- 
point on this program, one panelist 
expressed doubt that the big, cor- 
porate buyer has any great inter- 
est in the controversy over the 
prior-approval procedure versus 
the file-and-use procedure. It is 


true that as to the coverages he 
obtains under approved rating 
plans, the big buyer is at present 
enjoying a procedure somewhat 
comparable in speed and conven- 
ience to the file-and-use procedure 
we propose for all fire and casualty 
rates. 

But there are many corporate 
risks which are not customarily 
written under a rating plan, and 
many others which do not happen 
to fit into any existing rating plan. 
These must then run the prior ap- 
proval gantlet. 

Everything considered, I am 
confident that the corporate buyer 
wants to see the state regulatory 
procedure applicable to all lines 
of fire and casualty insurance and 
all sizes and classes of risks 
streamlined to maximum speed, 
flexibility and efficiency. He wants 
this improvement to come to pass 
so that the overall responsiveness 
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of our industry and the regulatory 
system governing it to his com- 
pany’s insurance needs will be in- 
creased. He also wants it to come 
to pass so that the state regulatory 
officials will be enabled to devote 
more time and attention to facili- 
tating the entry of sound compa- 
nies into the market, and to more 
effectively uncovering and rooting 
out unsound operations and prac- 
tices wherever they exist. 

In closing, I can think of no 
better way of summing up what 
we in NAII are striving to achieve 
than by referring to one of the 
underlying aims and purposes of 
The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., as fur- 
nished to me by your capable Man- 
aging Director, Mr. Burke. It is: 

*, .. to aid in maintaining a rea- 

sonably competitive insurance 

market in the public interest and 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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AFFIRMATIVE 
ANSWER 
INSURANCE 

PROBLEMS 


The increasing complexity of insurance requirements fre- 
quently calls for the specialized aid that CU/NB Group, 
through its Agents, is equipped to give you. 


Our Agents rely on specialists in our various departments and 
consult them constantly on the many perplexing questions that 
face insureds who require coverage for Fire and Allied Lines, 
Casualty, Bonds, Automobile, Boiler & Machinery, Aviation, 
Inland Marine and Ocean Marine. 


“ me To benefit from this service, contact any one of our 23,000 
Agents in 50 States. In addition to providing competent, pro- 
fessional advice, they can, because of the scope of our com- 
plete multiple-line protection service, fill practically all of your 
insurance requirements. Also, they can make the buying of 
insurance more efficient and much easier. 


WRITE US FOR 


Extensive facilities, comprehensive services, financial strength THE NAME OF OUR 
(CU/NB Group has assets approaching 900 Million Dollars) AGENT NEAREST 
and a world-wide network of Claims and Service Offices, make - 

it advantageous to do business with... — YOU 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. « NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


/ / THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
I YO THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

GRUP THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


7 THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Is Sponsored By 


Sixth Annual Insurance Buyers Conference 


Southern California Chapter, ASIM 


On September 20, 1961 at the 
Rodger Young Auditorium in 
Los Angeles, Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter of The American 
Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., held its sixth annual 
Insurance Buyers Conference. 

Appearing on the program 
were: Speakers Lowell L. Dry- 
den, Attorney, Dryden, Harring- 
ton, Horgan & Swartz; Harry 
H. Wood, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Casualty-Johnson & Hig- 
gins; Carl M. Molitor, Special 
Underwriting Representative- 
Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd.; William P. 
Bond, Casualty Insurance Con- 
sultant—Marsh & McLennan- 
Cosgrove & Company; A. C. Ru- 


bel, Past President, Union Oil 
Company of California; Neil 
Flammer, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, California Union Insurance 
Company; Gordon Winbigler, 
Referee-California Industrial 
Accident Commission; Forrest 
S. Ockels, Actuary & Assistant 
Vice President—Johnson & Hig- 


gins; Stephen J. Grogan, Attor- 


ney; and Russell H. Hubbard Jr. 
Consultant, Employee Benefits— 
General Electric Company, New 
York. 

General Chairman of the con- 
ference was John M. Degnon, 
Insurance Administrator, Space 
Technology Laboratories, Ince. 
Serving with Mr. Degnon as 
chairmen of the various divi- 


sions were: William Mortimer, 
Director of Insurance, Hunt 
Foods & Industries, Inc; Carl 
Nordstrom, General Claims 
Manager, Bekins Van & Storage 
Company; Ernest L. Scanlon, 
Jr., Insurance Manager, Desilu 
Productions, Inc.; Carl G. Paul- 
sen, Jr., Insurance Supervisor, 
Kaiser Steel Corporation; C. C. 
Griffin, Assistant Insurance 
Manager, Carnation Company; 
William E. Reimer, Insurance 
Administrator, The Aerospace 
Corporation; Homer E. Rath- 
bun, Manager of Insurance, Un- 
ion Oil Company of California; 
and Harvey Humphrey, Vice 
President, Title Insurance & 
Trust Company. 


Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers 
Celebrates Its Tenth Anniversary 


with 
The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


On Wednesday, October 4th, 1961, at the Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, an anniversary dinner meeting was held by Cincinnati Area 
Insurance Managers, a chapter of the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 

The entire program was presented in celebration of the chapter’s 
tenth anniversary as an affiliate of ASIM. 


The program included talks by William T. McWhorter, Insur- 
ance Manager for The Procter & Gamble Company on “What Moti- 
vated Me to Form the Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, ASIM”’; 
Peter A. Burke, Managing Director, The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc.,—‘‘Looking Into the Future with ASIM”; 
and T. N. Fisher, Trust Officer, The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, and President of CAIM,—“The Cincinnati Area Insurance 
Managers Today”. 

Cincinnati was the third group to join the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. and was organized in October, 1951. 
Its members include some of the outstanding corporate insurance 
managers in association with ASIM, representing companies of 
international renown. The chapter is an asset to the insurance in- 
dustry as a whole, and ASIM in particular. 


Self-Insuring — Borkow 
(From page 36) 


The responsibility of a Medical 
Department could be: 


1. Verification of selection and 
placement of employees in re- 
lation to the job for which 
they were hired by means of 
medical examinations, audio- 
metric tests, etc. 


2. Care of injuries. 


3. Training employees in First 
Aid. 


4. Advise Safety Department of 
lost time accidents. 


5. Advise on accident proneness 
of employees. 


There can be a wide variation of 
responsibilities listed in the writ- 
ten company policy. Those men- 
tioned were only intended to give 
an idea of what should be accom- 
plished. Making the foremen and 
supervisors responsible for inju- 
ries is the secret for the success 
of the program. 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Total Programming — Altstaetter 
(From page 18) 


Of overriding concern in the ul- 
timate program to be developed 
must be the basic goals of the firm. 
This must be true without regard 
to who prepares the study, an “in 
house” Risk Manager, the local 
Agent or the insuror’s Fieldman. 
It is vitally important in present- 
ing any program to your client to 
remember that the program of in- 
surance and risk management you 
have developed is “only one” of the 
tools to be employed by executive 
management in accomplishing its 
purpose, “profit”, the justification 
for their position in the market 
place. 


To develop this program the Risk 
Manager meets with his superiors 
and associates to determine the 
basic policy regarding risk, both 
pure and speculative. Beyond that 
he will study the standard finan- 
cial documents of his firm: the Bal- 
ance Sheet, Operating Statement 
and other supporting documents. A 
review of contracts, purchase or- 
ders, and any other agreements of 
a contractural nature should also 
be made. Don’t overlook future 
plans and advance planning work 
which may be in progress. On the 
spot inspections of all the physical 
properties and operating locations 
are a natural part of this measure- 
ment of risk. 


Completing this phase of the 
work you or the Risk Manager will 


discover the firm’s exposure to 
pure risk dividing into two basic 
areas of impact: Loss of Assets 
and Loss of Time. Loss of assets 
through destruction by such oc- 


currences fire, windstorms, 
floods or explosions. Also by confis- 
cation, illegally by robbery or theft 
or conversion through the dishon- 
esty of trusted employees or legally 
from court judgments or contrac- 
tual obligations. Time losses take 
the form of lost profits or lost us- 
age of materials, property and 
people. A significant, though often 
overlcoked loss of time by the ma- 
jority of fire and casualty agents, 
is that of personal time through 
illness, accident, or death. 

A quick summary of exposure to 
the firm might be expected to 
show: damage to or physical de- 
struction of owned or leased build- 
ings, machinery, equipment, vehi- 
cles, raw materials, work in proc- 
ess and other inventories, plant and 
personal property, including pay- 
roll and other monies, securities, 
plans, documents and property of 
others; Acts by executives, employ- 
ees or others may result in liability 
being impossed upon the firm. Such 
liabilities can arise out of its prem- 
ises, activities, products, contrac- 
tual assumptions, the list is end- 
less. 

Having set forth the results of 
the investigation, the collected data 
must be subjected to scientific 
study to establish the relative im- 
portance of the various factors 


and their interrelationship. The 
unknowns must be explored: What 
may happen? When can it occur? 
Where? Who and What will be 
effected? How? and Why? 


The maximum use _ possible 
should be made of established 
scientific and statistical methods 
to reduce risk to probability fore- 
casts. After this is done, then it 
is time to place the results upon 
the standards of management for 
action. 


All risk which can reasonably 
be eliminated or avoided should be 
so disposed, remembering always 
that such risk elimination or avoid- 
ance must be compatible with the 
ultimate objectives of the firm. Po- 
tential loss from flood may be cited 
as a classic example. In selecting 
a new plant site, one on a river 
bank, the other high upon a hill. 
All other factors being equal, lo- 
cate on the hill and the risk from 
flood is eliminated. 

The risk remaining must be ac- 
septed as a part of the environ- 
ment. These certain risks and their 
potential consequences may be re- 
fined and classified within several 
broad groups: 

Those with slight probability of 

occurrence but significant im- 

pact. 

Those with slight probability of 

occurrence and little or no im- 

pact. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Independent Contractor Status — 
Woodroof 


(From page 6) 


(e) Whether instructions given 
by the owner have to be 
obeyed 


(f) The fact that the person for 
whom work is done does not 
have technical knowledge to 
direct the workmen of the 
contractor 


Mere suggestion as to detail of the 
work or necessary cooperation 
where the work furnished is part 
of a larger undertaking is not con- 
trol. However, the owner may re- 
tain only enough control to direct 
the order in which the work should 
be done or to forbid it from being 
done in a manner likely to be dan- 
gerous to others. 


Other Factors 


Other factors which the courts 
consider in determining whether 
the status of independent con- 
tractor exists are as follows: 


(a) Whether the one perform- 
ing the work is engaged in 
a distinct occupation or 
business, which is probably 
the factor of most impor- 
tance next to the right of 
control. 


(b) Whether the one perform- 
ing the work employs as- 
sistants under his control. 


(c) Whether in locality work is 
usually done under direc- 
tion of owner and by spe- 
cialists without supervision. 


(d) Whether owner or work- 
men usually supply neces- 
sary materials, instrumen- 
talities, tools and place of 
work. 


‘(e) Length of time for which 
services are to be per- 
formed; whether there is a 
contract for performance of 
a specific piece of work or 
continuing work. 


(f) Method of payment, by time 
spent or by job; whether 
there is a contract to pay 
a fixed price for the work. 
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(g) Whether work is part of the 
regular business of the 
owner. 


The courts have determined that 
the following factors do not affect 
the independent contractor status: 


1. Right of owner to terminate 
contract after prior notice for 
fixed causes to secure satisfac- 
tory performance. 


2. Right of owner to discharge 
employee of contractor for cause. 


3. Right of owner to stop work 
if satisfactory results not being 
produced. 


4. Right of owner to prescribe 
alteration or deviation in work. 


5. Owner having broad general 
power of supervision and con- 
trol as to results of work to as- 
sure satisfactory completion in 
accord with contract, including 
right of inspection. 


6. Owner furnishing materials, 
tools, machinery, ete. 


7. Owner furnishes own em- 
ployees to contractor. 


8. Owner remaining in posses- 
sion of premises. 


Although the independent con- 
tractor status is established, cer- 
tain factors or conditions may 
exist which places the responsi- 
bility on the owner for injury 
caused by the negligence of the 
contractor or his employees, as fol- 
lows: 


Assumption of Control by Owner 


Where the owner actively inter- 
feres with the work by assuming 
control of direction of the work, 
or by arbitrarily assuming direc- 
tion of the employees of the con- 
tractor as to the manner and 
method of performing the work, 
he assumes the responsibility of 
the contractor for any negligence 
of the contractor or his employees. 
This particular situation is the one 
which has resulted in the greatest 
loss to owners and can be avoided 
only by the exercise of proper con- 
trols over its supervisorial and 
technical personnel, which is ad- 
mittedly difficult to accomplish. 


Appliances or Equipment Furnished 
By Owner 


Owner is not responsible for in- 
juries resulting from defective ap- 
pliances unless he supplied them, 
has privilege of selecting them or 
the materials out of which made, 
or unless he has active control over 
the workmen employed or the op- 
eration of the equipment used. 


Conditions of Premises on Which 
Work Performed 
(Safe Place to Work) 

Owner is responsible for injury 
to contractor’s employees due to 
the condition of the premises over 
which the owner remained in con- 
trol, and is responsible for injuries 
due to unsafe conditions existing 
on the premises at the time of de- 
livery to the contractor on the 
basis of the theory of passive 
negligence. Owner has the duty to 
exercise ordinary care to see that 
the premises are in a safe condi- 
tion and has a duty to warn of any 
dangers not obvious of which he 
knows, or as a prudent person 


ought to know, and of which em-- 


ployees of the contractor are not 
aware. This duty cannot be dele- 
gated and contractor’s knowledge 
cannot be imputed to his em- 
ployees. 

Experience in the last few years 
has disclosed that this particular 
factor has resulted in great loss to 
owners, and the only way such loss 
can be avoided is through protec- 
tion in the contract. In this re- 
gard contracts should provide for 
the inspection of the location of 
the work and the conditions there- 
on by the contractor prior to the 
commencement of the work; the 
taking of all necessary precautions 
by the contractor for the safety of 
all persons or employees on the 
work; and the indemnification of 
the owner by the contractor as to 
any damage or liability resulting 
to the owner from any negligent 
act or omission of the owner aris- 
ing out of conditions existing on 
the owner’s property or the facili- 
ties, material and equipment lo- 
cated thereon which cause injury 
to or death of contractor’s em- 
ployees or loss or damage to con- 
tractor’s property unless such lia- 
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@® a non-delegable duty to place and 


bility results or is caused by the 
personal participation of the owner 


qyor its employees in an affirmative 


act of negligence. There would ap- 
pear to be no justifiable reason 
why any contractor would not be 
willing to assume this responsi- 
bility, as he himself should know 
better than the owner as_ to 
whether the location of the work 
is a safe place for his employees to 
work and the owner pays the pre- 
miums for insurance for such pro- 
tection in the contract price. In 
this respect the contractor is not 
required to provide indemnity for 
affirmative acts of negligence of 
the owner, but only for passive 
acts of negligence based upon con- 
ditions existing upon the premises 
at the time of their delivery to the 
contractor. 


Ownership of Property by Owner 


The mere ownership of the 
property by the owner on which 
the work is performed does not 
charge the owner with liability for 


tractor in performing this duty. 

Although the independent con- 
tractor status is established, cer- 
tain factors or conditions may exist 
which places the responsibility on 
the owner regardless of the negli- 
gence of the independent con- 
tractor in the performance of the 
work, as follows: 


Contract Necessarily Injurious 
to Third Persons 

Where the contract in its na- 
ture is necessarily injurious to 
third persons, owner may be re- 
sponsible where the injury is not 
the result of the negligent manner 
of performance of the work by the 
contractor, but is the result of the 
fact that the work is done at all. 
If the defect that causes the in- 
jury is inherent in the plan which 
is devised by the owner, the owner 
is responsible. 


Work Inherently Dangerous 
Where danger and peril is in- 


herent in the very nature of the 
work, the owner is responsible for 
the injury caused by the peril. 


Work on Property Constituting a 
Nuisance 

Work which constitutes a nui- 
sance from the fact the work is 
done at all rather than from negli- 
gent or unskillful performance, 
places the responsibility on the 
owner. However, where the nui- 
sance exists because of the manner 
of performance, the owner is not 
responsible unless he knows of the 
defective condition or as a prudent 
person ought to know of it. 

It is, of course, impossible for 
the owner to protect himself 
against all of the risks above re- 
ferred to. However, with the exer- 
cise of greater care in the prepara- 
tion of contracts and in the control 
of his employees during the per- 
formance of contracts and con- 
stant safety inspections, the owner 
is able to substantially reduce the 
risks. 


negligence of the contractor. 
| 


< Negligent Choice of Contractor 


by Owner 


An owner who employs an inde- | 
pendent contractor to do work that | 
involves risk of bodily injury un- 
less skillfully and carefully done, 
is responsible for bodily harm 
caused by failure to exercise rea- 
sonable care to employ a compe- 
tent contractor. It is therefore the 
owner’s duty to exercise reason- 
able care to select a competent 
contractor and to provide in the 
contract or otherwise for all safety 
precautions. 


Negligent Performance of a 
Non-Delegable Duty 

If the nature of the work lays a 
personal unassignable duty on the 
owner, such as street work to be 
performed in conformance with an 
ordinance or under a franchise, he 
may be liable for injuries caused, 
although the work is performed by 
an independent contractor. The 
possessor of land is charged with 


maintain structures thereon in 
reasonably safe condition and is 
answerable for negligent acts com- 


mitted by an independent con- 


Which 
of these 
did you 
miss? 


NO 


3 ‘How the True Insurance Consulting Firm 
Serves Business Today”’ 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


associates, inc. 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE ADVISORS 
26 Newton Street 


INSURANCE SOLD 


insurance buyers 


1 “six Ways To Cut Costs and Improve Your 
Business Insurance”’ 


2 “How To Update Your Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Coverage”’ 


Weston, Mass. 
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Approaching the Corporate Risk 
Manager — Langdon 


(From page 10) 


For when relatively insignificant 
quantities of nuclear materials are 
handled there is great concern, 
whereas other inflammable and ex- 
plosive material are not given 
nearly as much attention. The 
manner in which the insurance for 
nuclear hazards is handled has cre- 
ated numerous problems. Ordi- 
narily, in the liability field one can 
secure insurance to cover him in 
all areas. In the nuclear field, how- 
ever, insurance applies only while 
the material is practically in one’s 
possession. It becomes an_ ex- 
tremely difficult task to make cer- 
tain that one is covered after the 
material has passed beyond his 
control. 

The organization of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment is another indication of the 
growth in the insurance field. This 
is an organization of corporate in- 
surance buyers, who meet to ex- 
change ideas and discuss mutual 
problems. The establishment of 
such an organization, and its rapid 
growth, indicates that there is a 
need for representation from the 
consumer’s standpoint. 


Relationship of Agent to 
Risk Manager 


The Planning Committee of the 
Controllers Institute of America 
in a study this year has placed the 
insurance function either under 
the Controller or the Corporate 
Treasurer. This indicates that it 
is a part of the over-all financial 
function. The risk manager spends 
all or a part of his time on insur- 
ance matters and generally reports 
to one of the above two officers. 

I believe that the insurance 
agent in approaching the corpor- 
ate risk manager does not need to 
do selling. Rather, it is his respon- 
sibility to point out the danger 
areas in which there may be a loss 
to the company. 

One essential point is that insur- 
ance is not the prepayment of an 
expense. Where the corporation 
can handle the matter more eco- 
nomically through self-insurance, 
the agent should offer that recom- 
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mendation. As we know, in the 
casualty field claim payments gen- 
erally run about 50°¢ of the pre- 
mium. This means that the remain- 
ing 50°: of the premium dollar is 
spent on commissions, administra- 
tive expense, etc., and is not re- 
turned to the buying corporation. 
This should be taken into account 
when deciding whether to purchase 
insurance. 

It is my opinion that there 
should be a much greater develop- 
ment in the field of deductibles. 
While it is recognized that some 
reduction in premium is given for 
deductibles, there is much to be 
done in this area and the reduction 
in premium now given is relatively 
insignificant in view of the risk 
taken by the corporation accepting 
such deductibles. 

The corporate risk manager may 
be well trained and experienced in 
the field of insurance. He may be 
an engineer but he cannot be ex- 
pected to know the newer develop- 
ments in the insurance field. It is 
the responsibility of the insurance 
agent to call to his attention new 
developments. 

The agent can be valuable in 
making suggestions based upon his 
experience with other insureds and 
in dealing with insurance com- 
panies. He should suggest steps to 
be taken for loss prevention. As 
an example, sometimes it is advis- 
able to install sprinklers and, at 
other times, the savings in pre- 
mium would not justify it. Inspec- 
tion of the premises and discussing 
the type of hazards with the safety 
officer will enable the agent to 
recommend the type of policy and 
the insurance company that would 
be the best for the insured. 

In the area of appraisals, the 
agent can be of value. In some 
cases it is advisable to use outside 
appraisal firms; in others, because 
of the peculiarity of the situation, 
the cost of the outside appraisal is 
not justified and book costs ad- 
justed to current-day prices will be 
satisfactory. The agent should be 
able to make a recommendation in 
this area. 

Of course the agent must be fa- 
miliar with the various markets 
because many companies have un- 
usual problems. The agent should 


be able to recommend when the 
FIA should be used, or Factory 


Mutuals and, of course, when it is » 


advisable to go to Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don. Unfortunately, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners appears to be taking action 
towards excluding the use of 
Lloyd’s and other sources for in- 
surance protection. It would ap- 
pear that, since the primary func- 
tion of the insurance commissioner 
is to protect the insurer, there 
should be no artificial restriction 
on available markets. The insur- 
ing organizations in question, such 
as Lloyds, etc., are not those who 
may have their financial stability 
questioned. Such organizations are 
needed by the large purchasers of 
insurance and certainly such pur- 
chasers should be able to judge the 
financial stability of the insurer. 

The agent should be able to rec- 
ommend the right type of fidelity 
insurance to fit the company’s par- 
ticular operations and to give the 
experience of the insuring com- 
panies on losses so that the insured 
may have a good system of in- 
ternal control. 


What Should the Agent Be? 


Based upon the experience of the 
larger companies, one might ex- 
pect the agent to be an engineer 
and an attorney. Of course, this 
may be expecting the impossible. 
The knowledge of the agent on en- 
gineering problems can be of con- 
siderable value to the corporate 
risk manager. Similarly, he should 
have some legal background be- 
cause often he will discuss legal 
interpretation of the policies with 
the house counsel. 

Ideally, an agent should be an 
independent counsellor. As long as 
he participates in the commissions 
of the premium, he is tempted not 
to be objective in his recommenda- 
tions. There have been many ar- 
ticles recently on conflict of inter- 
est. Perhaps, some day insurance 
counsellors generally will be avail- 
able on a fee basis who do not sell 
any insurance. They could recom- 
mend coverages and make direct 
contacts with the insurance com- 
panies to negotiate the coverage de- 
sired. Naturally, of course, such 
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premiums would exclude the fee 
factor. 

An example of the conflict of in- 

“terest can best be shown in the 
life field. The first-year commis- 
sion on term insurance is 40% of 
the premium while, on other types 
of life insurance, it is 50%. An 
agent rarely recommends term in- 
surance. In fact, the statement is 
often made by agents that it is the 
most expensive insurance. 

We find, on the other hand, that 
actuaries and other financial ad- 
visors state that premiums on term 
insurance or 20 Pay Life or an en- 
dowment policy are charged at 
practically the same rate per $1000 
of pure insurance, if the same mor- 
tality table is used for these poli- 


cies. The only difference is that, 
under the endowment and 20 Pay 
Life policies, additional premium 
is paid which is an investment. Un- 
fortunately, most agents compare 
the cost of life insurance by total- 
ling the premiums paid on the dif- 
ferent types of policies and com- 
paring the cash values at maturity. 
This comparison ignores entirely 
the excess premium paid, which is 
a savings and which could be in- 
vested elsewhere at a higher rate 
of interest than paid by the in- 
surance company. It is recognized 
that there is an advantage in 
forced savings through insurance, 
but the client should have clearly 
pointed out to him the cost of do- 
ing this. A true comparison would 


take into account the excess pre- 
mium above the net premium on 
the term policy invested at 4 or 
5% annually. A competent life in- 
surance agent should be able to 
make this comparison. 

In my opinion, the giving of ad- 
vice on insurance is a sacred duty. 
If one purchases merchandise that 
proves unsatisfactory, he can gen- 
erally go to the merchant and se- 
cure an adjustment. Particularly 
in the life field, if one has had 
poor counselling there is little that 
can be done after one is deceased. 
The widow must face the conse- 
quence. The insurance counsellor 
ideally should not have a conflict 
of interest. 


Know-how is no accident 


in fishing or in insurance... 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION (A Mutual Legal Reserve Company) 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New and better solutions to old and new 
problems are among the reasons why Kemper 
Insurance companies are chosen by many of 
the nation’s top insurance buyers for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Boiler and Machinery and 
other important lines of insurance. Join these 
others who have found—you compliment yourself 
when you buy Kemper Insurance. 


Although we sell only through agents 
and brokers, we will be glad to give 
you full information through our special 
field representatives. Write to: 


KEMPER 


INSURANCE 


CHICAGO 40 
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Total Programming — Altstaetter 
(From page 45) 


Those with a high probability of 
occurrence but little or no im- 
pact. 


Those with a high probability of 
occurrence and significant im- 
pact. 


It should be remembered that no 
set of classifications are absolute, 
within this grouping will be many 
shades of grey, not all blacks and 
whites. 


When the impact is related to 
money damages, several courses of 
action are available to the Risk 
Manager. The maximum use pos- 
sible should be made of methods 
and techniques available to reduce, 
minimize, or confine their result- 
ant impact upon the firm. In this 
area are such activities as fire pro- 
tection engineering, safety pro- 
grams, construction standards, con- 
stant education and special train- 
ing. 

Having done all this you will 
find certain risks remain with 
there impact of concern to the 
firm. These risks may be assumed 
by the firm, through absorbing the 
financial results of their occur- 
rence as a current expense of do- 
ing business, or creating a funded 


reserve program to have monies 
available separate from current 
cash funds necessary for opera- 
tions. The use of casualty losses 
to offset taxes is another method 
which may be properly employed. 
Certain classes of risk may simply 
be assumed without provision for 
meeting their resultant impact. 
This calls for a positive manage- 
ment decision based upon practi- 
cal operating considerations. THE 
ALTERNATIVE IS ASSUMP- 
TION THROUGH IGNORANCE, 
WHICH IS A HIGHLY DAN- 
GEROUS SPORT, but one widely 
played today. 

Those risks having a significant 
impact, which cannot be success- 
fully borne by the firm may then 
properly be subjects of commercial 
insurance. It must be remembered 
that the officials in the firm respon- 
sible for the risk control function 
are well aware that the use of such 
commercial insurance does not 
transfer the risk itself from his 
firm, rather it only serves to limit 
the financial impact. 

By way of a typical insurance 
portfolio, you could expect to find 
the firm with policies covering: 

Fire and allied perils on its 

buildings, inventories and other 

personal property. Likewise 

Business Interruption. 


Crime coverages. 

Public Liability written compre- 

hensively to cover its premises 

and operations. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Employee Benefit Plans. 

At this point it is well to recog- 
nize that insurance is purchased 
for reasons in addition to the limi- 
tation of the financial impact of 
risk. The Risk Manager is aware 
of the many facilities provided by 
the insurance industry, any one of 
which may be the main reason for 
obtaining a specific form of cover- 
age. 

Commercial insurance plays a 
vital role in the management of 
pure risk. However, you as agents, 
in your sales presentations and 
risk programing, should not lose 
sight of the fact that the business 
world and its executives, your 
clients, regard insurance as only 
one of the management tools avail- 
able to them. 

The primary function of man- 
agement in the area of pure risk, 
and therefore your job as advisors 
to business, is TO CONSERVE, 
AT REASONABLE COST, THE 
RESOURCES, SECURITY AND 
FUTURE WELFARE OF THE 
FIRM, COMPANY, OR CORPO- 
RATION, YOUR CLIENT, 
LARGE OR SMALL. 


Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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An Independent's View — Mertz 
(From page 42) 


to that end foster a minimum of 
control with due regard to the 
financial integrity of the insur- 
ance contract.” 


That, is precisely what we are 
seeking. Our resources are at your 
disposal. We hope that we may 
count on your help and support in 
the furtherance of our common ob- 
jectives. 


Self-Insuring — Borkow 
(From page 44) 
Accident Report 


A method for enforcing and 
maintaining interest in the Safety 
Program is the Safety Depart- 
ment’s monthly report of occupa- 
tional accidents which should be 
distributed to the management, 
plant manager, supervisors, etc. 
Basically, this report should show: 

1. A list of names of employees 

sent to a doctor and the name 
of their department. 


2. Total number of visits to the 
Medical Department to care 
for occupational injuries. 

3. Lost time cases—list employ- 
ee’s name, department, super- 
visor and work days ost. 

4. Severity and frequency ratios. 


5. Number of cases sent to a doc- 
tor for any specific type of 
injury for which a concen- 
trated effort is being made to 
reduce accidents; such as eye, 
foot, finger, etc., injuries. 


Self insured programs can bog 
down due to lack of a written com- 
pany safety policy, no interest 
shown by management, lack of co- 
operation with the Safety Man- 
ager, failure to report fellow em- 
ployees’ laxness, etc. These are 
only a few reasons why a self in- 
sured program can become ineffec- 
tive. 

An insurance company control- 
ling a safety program through in- 
spections and reports on accidents 
will normally call management’s 
attention to major problems if the 
employees cannot or will not make 
the corrections to prevent accidents 
by themselves. 


in Taunton, Mass. 
against fires and other hazards. 


PLANT PROTECTION ISN'T 
A SET OF RULES 


... 17S A WAY OF LIFE 


This is the principle that guides Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company — and has guided it for over 100 years. 
On the one hand, members of Boston Manufacturers are 
encouraged to exercise constant vigilance. 

On the other hand, thanks to constant and extensive loss- 
prevention research, members receive advice before disaster 
can strike. 

Safety-research facilities — always at our members’ disposal — 
include, among others, a tunnel that can withstand internal 
pressure of 1000 Ibs. per sq. ft... . pumps that can deliver up 
to 3700 gallons a minute . . . a building where anything from 
rubber to flammable liquids can be set on fire. 

Thus Boston Manufacturers he/ps members improve the safety 
of their properties. And, as a result, losses are rare . 
and cost correspondingly low. 


For further information simply write to: 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 Wyman Street, Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 


COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


“Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


“All Risks” on Real 
and Personal Property 


Fire on Deductible Basis 


Special Coverages for 
Banks 


Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD'S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England - 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


1211 Garret Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


32 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Service for the Commercial Client — 
Dayton 


(From page 12) 


Before we talk more about 
spending time to get to know the 
client’s business, let’s recognize 
that early in the game you must 
decide whether a certain piece of 
business is worth it—does the 
client’s present and _ prospective 
business justify at least the mini- 
mum time and effort on your part? 


Most agents maintain a dossier 
on each of their major industrial 
accounts. They receive and study 
the house publications of these 
companies, as well as their quar- 
terly and annual reports. They 
maintain a number of personal con- 
tacts throughout the organization. 


To further sharpen their inter- 
est and knowledge of the business, 
they take time to read its advertis- 
ing, and use its products. Men who 
do this tell me they have found 
that time after time this back- 
ground information provides the 
lead to make contact about a new 
coverage, as well as_ suggest 
changes for the better in the exist- 
ing insurance program. 


Of course, this approach does 
not apply to every industrial ac- 
count, but I think you will find that 
the more the agent becomes in- 
volved with the client’s business, 
the more advantage he gains in un- 
derstanding their needs and the 
better he takes care of these needs. 


As to the specifics of anticipat- 
ing the client’s needs, each of you 
can no doubt make his own check- 
list, but if I were developing one 
I would start with the following 
and plan to regularly gather in- 
formation which would enable me 
to be fully informed about these 
areas: 


1. The organizational structure 
of the business, formal and 
informal. 


2. The acquisition of new affili- 
ate companies or divisions. 


3. The introduction of new 
products or services. 


4. Expansion of new _ offices, 
plants, or other facilities. 


5. Major changes in their em- 
ployment picture, either up 
or down. 


6. Changes of major corporate 
policy which have any pos- 
sible ramification in the area 
of insurance. 


7. The occurrence of any note- 
worthy claim or loss where 
insurance may have applied. 


Thinking on these points in re- 
lation to each of your industrial 
clients, you may uncover numerous 
opportunities to provide desired 
and presently missing services. 


My own experience is that we 
are approached time after time by 
someone trying to anticipate a very 
narrow and specific insurance need 
of our organization. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the time these contacts 
are worthless. These people are 
not offering something we are in- 
terested in or have not already 
carefully cared for. They haven’t 
taken time to research their idea 
before making the call. 


It goes almost without mention- 
ing that the other background in- 
formation about the client which 
would be helpful in anticipating 
his needs is that of what insurance 
coverages he now has. 


You all keep posted on the 
changes which are occurring daily 
in the insurance industry, and who 
is making them. Putting this in- 
formation together with what you 
know about the client can provide 
new opportunities for service, and 
a larger share of the business. 


There is a second viewpoint from 
which we should look at this matter 
of service. That approach is from 
the viewpoint of the agent’s re- 
sources. Paul Langdon has most 
ably advised you of what the agent 
must be able to furnish by way 
of experience, ability, financial 
strength, markets, coverage, ca- 
pacity. These are the agent’s re- 
sources for providing service, and 
their quantity and quality consti- 
tute what he has to offer the indus- 
trial client. 


Let’s recognize one factor in re- 
lation to these resources. Not every 
agent is similarly equipped with 
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these resources, neither through 
experience with insurance nor 
through his personal interest in 
various types of insurance. 


I do not raise this point to make 
a qualitative judgment but to say 
that it is a fact of business life 
which is to be taken into account. 
Experience has shown there are 
many positive factors in such situ- 
ations. This is simply to illustrate 
the point that resources of agents 
vary and they should receive the 
insurance manager’s confidence in 
keeping with their resources and 
demonstrated ability. (I’ve under- 
lined “demonstrated ability”’.) 


There are many other resources 
possessed by agents which merit 
equally careful appraisal by the in- 
surance manager. 


I suggest next that some agents 
have especially close contacts with 
certain companies who specialize 
in certain lines of insurance. These 
companies do an outstanding job 
in areas of their specialty. The in- 
surance manager is well advised 
to use them when possible. This is 
a resource which the agent may 
wish to develop and bring to the 
attention of his clients. We have 
always been fortunate in that our 
agents have had these specialty 
type resources available to us 
whenever needed. They figured im- 
portantly in building the sound 
business relationships existing to- 
day. 


I have seen where there is op- 
portunity for service when the 
agent aids the client in the defini- 
tion and analysis of risk. This op- 
portunity is available especially in 
the small and medium sized corpo- 
rations. Here you frequently find 
an insurance manager who is lim- 
ited in experience and technical 
know-how, as usually insurance is 
only a collateral responsibility for 
him. 

What I am leading up to is that 
the many insurance managers can 
use assistance from their agents 
in defining and analyzing the risks 
which their businesses face. We 
had this experience in connection 
with boiler and machinery insur- 
ance a few years ago. 


Until 1953 our company had no 
mechanical equipment which posed 
a significant exposure to loss — 
nothing you’d consider insuring. 
Then technological change began 


within our company. Mechaniza- 
tion and automation arrived in a 
hurry. 


In the space of a few years two 
large modern plants were con- 
structed. Both contained a large 
installation of complex machinery. 
We had large risk exposures on our 
hands which required boiler and 
machinery insurance. With no ex- 

(More on page 54) 
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Service for the Commercial Client — 
Dayton 


(From page 53) 


perience in these fields, we turned 
to our agent and the companies he 
represented for expert counsel and 
guidance in determining exactly 
where our risks were, and how 
they should be handled. Let me tell 
you, the service those boys gave 
was terrific. 

In this way the job was done. I 
think it was well handled; better 
than we could have done without 
the agent and his team of company 
men. 

Referring back to my earlier 
statements, I might say, too, that 
this agent was well aware of our 
need for his service assistance even 
before we asked. He had been in 
close touch with what we were 
doing in the expansion of plant 
facilities. When the time arrived 
that we needed his help, he had de- 
veloped resources to serve us. He 
had lined up a good market to ac- 
cept our risk on favorable terms, 
and provide the engineering serv- 
ices we needed so badly. 


Once the policy has been deliv- 
ered, there are many opportunities 
for service through inspection and 
loss prevention activities. Where 
the client places importance on 
these, the agent and representa- 
tives of the insuring companies 
make inspection of the properties. 
Where their recommendations for 
the safety of personnel and the 
prevention of fires will be acted 
upon, this service is certainly 
worthwhile. Keep in mind that not 
all clients will apppreciate loss pre- 
vention services. Most will enthu- 
siastically accept them. 


Possibly the differences in vari- 
ous clients’ desires for service are 
no more readily apparent than 
when it comes to property inspec- 
tions and other loss prevention ac- 
tivities. Here the agent must 
access the corporate manager’s 
wishes and provide these services 
accordingly. 

Then there are the services you 
provide through the casualty in- 
surer ... such things as motion 
pictures and other safety education 
materials, awards for safe driving, 
and other forms of assistance to 


better the auto fleet safety record. 
They are always available to coun- 
sel with us when someone has a 
new idea which may lead to an im- 
proved fleet accident record. We 
believe it is the responsibility of 
the agent to work closely with us 
on these matters, suggesting and 
developing along with our own 
people. Of course, he realizes that 
we appreciate these services and 
do everything we can to realize 
maximum benefits from them. 


There is yet another opportunity 
for service in the field of research 
... research in connection with the 
exposure to loss and research in 
connection with the purchase of in- 
surance or, as previously explained, 
the transfer of risk. 

The alert agent has a genuine op- 
portunity for service by research- 
ing new forms of insurance cover- 
age, to determine their applicability 
to his clients. Frequently the agent 
is first to hear about these new de- 
velopments. He will find it worth- 
while to run through his list of 
clients on the possibility that a new 
development may be directly ap- 
plicable to some of them. 


As a corporate insurance man- 
ager, nothing has impressed me 
more than calls by our agents to 
tell us about some new contract and 
how it might be employed in our 
program, or to explain to us why 
some new contract is not right for 
us. In order to do this, the agent 
must be well equipped by hav- 
ing solid background information 
about the client and his risks; then 
do the research into the new insur- 
ance development. 


There are other research oppor- 
tunities in connection with techni- 
cal aspects of the client’s business. 
These might be in the area of safety 
in processing operations, the label- 
ing of products, and especially in 
plant construction. 


For example, our insurance 
agent is one of the first to learn 
of new construction to be under- 
taken. He and the architectural en- 
gineer confer as the plans develop. 
They review the plans with the 
Rating Bureau. And so, before one 
spadeful of dirt is turned we know 
what the insurance rate will be, 


and what effect the new property 


will have on our total insurance 
program. 


Frequently 
sible to realize significant benefits 
through minor changes in con- 


it has been pos- 


struction plans because these 
things could be done in the plan- 
ning stages. Our agent and his 
company men have done research 
on construction material, and 
methods in order to realize the 
minimum possible insurance rate 
consistent with efficient operation 
of the new facilities. 


This next opportunity for serv- 
ice I would mention is possibly the 
most maligned of all. I am speak- 
ing of claims, of course. Ideally 
there will be proper planning by 
the agent and the insurance man- 
ager so there is a meeting of the 
minds as to what is included in the 
contract of insurance and how the 
claims will be handled. In contract 
negotiations the insurance buyer’s 
requirements for claims handling 
may be an important considera- 
tion. 


Some businesses leave the mat- 
ter of claims entirely up to the in- 
surance company. Others consider 
claims a part of their public rela- 
tions, and accordingly insist upon 
extra time and effort by the claims 
adjustor to do everything possible 
to leave the claimant with ‘‘a good 
taste in his mouth”. We certainly 
feel this way in regard to the hand- 
ful of product situations we en- 
counter each year. Our require- 
ments for claims service are quite 
exacting. The insurance company 
claims adjustor is a representative 
of our organization. The fashion in 
which he handles claims is a direct 
reflection upon our company. With- 
out the service assistance of the 
agent, I do not think we could have 
achieved this level of performance. 

When it comes to claims pre- 
sented by the insured, such as a 
fire loss to corporate property, it 
might well be that a discussion be- 
tween the agent and his client in 
advance of any loss could set the 
groundwork for a smooth handling 
when the loss situation actually oc- 
curs. 

I recall a situation where a com- 
pany had just constructed a new 


(More on page 55) 
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Service for the Commercial Client — 
Dayton 


(From page 54) 


processing plant which involved a 
great deal of automatic materials 
handling equipment. This plant 
also had a large installation for 
the conditioning of air. The build- 
ing was of a special purpose type. 
As you can imagine, there were a 
number of questions in regard to 
the proper arrangement of the in- 
surance coverage and establishing 
proper separation of insurable 
values for various components of 
equipment. 

To provide a proper tailoring 
of the insurance contract a simu- 
lated loss adjustment conference 
was set up with representatives of 
the loss adjustment company and 
the insurance company. They met 
with the agent and corporate in- 
surance manager, and the engi- 
neers. 

Following an inspection of the 
premises they met around the con- 


ference table to discuss and resolve 
each question regarding how the 
insurance cover would be written. 
Should a claim develop in the fu- 
ture, there will surely be little 
room for disagreement as to what 
is covered and for how much. 

This is one example of service 
which the agent can provide on a 
special needs basis. Obviously, it is 
impractical to do this every day 
of the week for every client, but 
there will be occasions when such 
a procedure is desirable. 

As with most everything else, 
there are no hard and fast rules 
about what services the insurance 
manager expects regarding his 
claims, but as you educate your- 
self about his company you will 
perceive these things. He realizes, 
of course, that it is up to him to 
ask when he wants service. 

The agent has another key for 
service in maintaining good con- 
tacts with the companies he rep- 
resents. The insurance company’s 
special agents and engineers are 


generally very willing to assist the 
agent and his client with special 
problems. This is especially true 
when these company people are 
among the personal contacts of the 
agents. I know agents who make it 
a point to maintain close contacts 
with these people. When they have 
a problem requiring special atten- 
tion, these company men with 
their special knowledge and ex- 
perience become a part of the 
agent’s team. 

The agent has another key serv- 
ice feature in providing statistics 
for his clients—the figures on 
losses paid and premiums collected. 
The data in these reports, and the 
timing of their presentation are a 
matter to be worked out on an in- 
dividual basis. As a customer, I 
have always appreciated companies 
and agents who did this for us. 
Where the companies have been 
willing to give this information 
according to an agreed program, 
it is considered a valuable service. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Pitfalls in Auto Rental Agreements 
— Salfeld 


(From page 4) 


In addition to the unknown re- 
strictions and limitations of the 
policy the rental agreement may 
provide that the policy does not 
cover any passenger liability irre- 
spective of the laws of the state 
where the accident occurs. Should 
the lessor’s insurance carrier be 
compelled by law to pay for in- 
juries to the passengers the renter 
may be obligated to indemnify the 
carrier for all payments, cost and 
expenses. 


Renter may “further expressly 
agree to indemnify the Insurance 
Company for any and all loss, dam- 
ages, cost and expense paid or in- 
curred by the Insurance Company 
... because of injuries or damages 
resulting from the use, operation or 
driving of the vehicle in violation 
of any of the terms and conditions 
appearing herein”, i.e. in the rental 
agreement. Let us examine some 
of these terms or conditions that, 
for practical purposes, deprive the 
renter of insurance protection. 


The renter may not be permitted 
to remove the vehicle from the 
state where it was rented without 
the written consent of the lessor. 
If an unsuspecting resident of New 
York rents a car for a Sunday 
drive to Connecticut and has an 
accident after passing the state 
line, the lessor’s insurance com- 
pany may deny liability as far as 
the renter is concerned. 


Some of the renal agreements 
provide that the vehicle will not be 
operated by any person other than 
the renter unless prior permission 
of the lessor is obtained. More leni- 
ent are contracts that allow the 
renter to let a member of his im- 
mediate family, his employer or an 
employee drive the car. Should any 
person not permitted to operate 
the vehicle be at the wheel at the 
time of an accident, the insurance 
company is either relieved of lia- 
bility or may request indemnifica- 
tion from the renter. To give an 
example: While on his honeymoon, 
the groom rented a car under a 
contract restricting operation to 
the rentor. He drove to the golf 


course but his bride preferred the 
beach. After she had dropped him 
at the club house, she became in- 
volved in an accident. The lessor’s 
insurance company refused to de- 
fend and was upheld in its denial 
by the courts. 


Any standard automobile lia- 
bility policy includes coverage for 
bodily injury and property damage 
caused during the loading or un- 
loading of the insured vehicle. In 
recent years court decisions have 
materially extended the definition 
of loading and unloading, inter- 
preting the policy broadly in favor 
of the assured. The insurance car- 
riers of some rental companies re- 
fuse to cover the renter in such 
cases and the renter in the agree- 
ment consents to indemnify the in- 
surance company. 


Under one particular contract, 
the renter agrees to operate the 
car only “upon a paved road or 
public highway or graded private 
road or driveway.” If the driver 
comes to one of those frequent 
signs warning the public that the 
road is closed due to repair and 
the driver continues at his own 
risk, should he turn around or 
take the chance of losing his in- 
surance coverage if an accident 
occurs on the unpaved road under 
construction ? 


What is the effect on the insur- 
ance of the agreement requires 
that the car be either garaged or 
kept in an “other covered storage 
space” while inactivated but the 
renter parks it in the street? 


At the recent 92nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the Commissioners of Insur- 
ance, Paul A. Hammel, Nevada 
Commissioner, told of the com- 
plaints he had received about con- 
tracts employed by rent-a-car deal- 
ers in his state. He recited some 
of the provisions discussed above. 
Commissioner George E. Mahoney 
of Maine rightly called the situa- 
tion a national problem concerning 
not only the insurance depart- 
ments but the motor vehicle en- 
forcement agencies as well. A mo- 
tion by Maryland Commissioner F. 
Douglas Sears was carried requir- 
ing a committee study of the situa- 
tion and a report to the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners at its December meeting. 
This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, in the meantime, 
the renter should know that insur- 
ance protection he himself can ob- 
tain should the rental company re- 
fuse to eliminate the restrictive 
clauses in the rental agreement. 


If the renter or his spouse owns 
an automobile insured under a 
standard form of Family Automo- 
bile Policy, their liability for third 
party claims is covered if either of 
them rents a you-drive-it passen- 
ger car. This protection even ex- 
tends to their children who are 
members of their household. The 
policy does not contain an exclu- 
sion of assumed or contractual lia- 
bility so that insurance is provided 
even if the insurance company of 
the rental agency should eventu- 
ally request indemnification from 
the renter based on his signature 
under the contract. 


However, a significant restric- 
tion in the definition of “Non- 
Owned Automobiles” denies cover- 
age to the insured under a family 
policy if the automobile is furn- 
ished for the regular use of either 
the named insured or any relative. 
If, for instance, the husband owns 
a car used by his wife for domestic 
purposes while he regularly drives 
an automobile rented by his em- 
ployer, there is no coverage for 
the rented car under the Family 
Policy, unless he requests his 
broker or agent to attach an Ex- 
tended Non-Owner Rider at a 
nominal charge to the Family 
Policy. 


The exclusion of passenger lia- 
bility in some rental contracts may 
seriously affect a family policy- 
holder, if the injured passenger 
was a fellow employee of an in- 
sured and the injury arose out of 
the use of an automobile in the 
business of his employer. Only the 
named insured and his wife are 
insured for claims of his fellow em- 
ployees but if, for instance, a son 
who resides in the household of his 
parents rents a car and with a fel- 
low employee goes on a business 
trip, he is not insured for a bodily 
injury claim. In some states, for 
instance New York and New Jer- 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Service for the Commercial Client — 
Dayton 
(From page 55) 

This matter of service to the cus- 
tomer, once he is on your books, is 
no magic formula or any thirty 
day success story. It comes first of 
all from knowing your customer 
just as well as possible . . . so that 
you can integrate your many prod- 
ucts and services with his needs. 

It comes by having at your com- 
mand sufficient resources to fulfill 
his needs better than the other 
people. It comes from the realiza- 
tion that there is a certain amount 
of service paid for in your com- 
mission, and your planning to 
furnish this as and when needed. 
There are times, too, when the 
amount of service required will ex- 
ceed that which is appropriate to 
the commission being received. 
However, I hope you _ recognize 
that service in relation to commis- 
sion should be measured on a per 
client basis rather than a_ per 
policy basis. These things never 
even out on a narrow, or a short 
term basis. 


Minnesota Chapter, ASIM 
Outlines Programs for 
1961-1962 


November 21 
Property Values for Insuranee Pur- 
poses 
G. L. Patchin, Jr., V.P., Patchin 
Appraisals, Inc., Minneapolis 
December 19 
Unauthorized Insurance and Surplus 
Line Legislation 
C. I, Magnusson, Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Minnesota 
January 16 
Fire and Related Insurance Rates 
O. A. Bergerson, Assistant Manager 
of Fire Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau—Minneapolis 
February 20 
Workmen’s Compensation Rates 
V. G. Lowe, Jr., General Manager, 
Minnesota Compensation Rating 
Bureau 
March 20 
Conrtol of Insurance Costs 
R. N. Crawford, President, R. N. 
Crawford & Co., Inc., Chicago 
April 17 
Insurance for Employees 
Ray F. Boettcher, Manager, Insur- 
ance Dept., Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn. 
May 15 
Loss Prevention Activities 
Glen Latshaw, Safety Supervisor 
(retired) Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Minneapolis 
June 19 
Golf Party 


In the March 1961 issue of The National Insurance Buyer, we 
ran an article by Mr. Anthony F. Noll, Senior Vice President of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company on “Liability Coverage for Em- 


ployees”. 


Since that time, we have received many requests for reprints 
of the article and compliments about the text. 


Mr. Noll has given us permission to print a revised list of states 
re: LEGAL RIGHT OF ACTION OF AN EMPLOYEE AGAINST A 


CO-WORKER. 


In the following states court decisions indicate that an employee 
is entitled to maintain a third party action against a fellow employee 
whose negligence caused his compensable injury: 


CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA 
INDIANA 
LOUISIANA 
MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WISCONSIN 


In the following states it appears probable that such suits can be 
maintained against fellow employees although there is no specific 
statutory provision or specified appellate court decisions: 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARKANSAS 
GEORGIA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW MEXICO 
NORTH DAKOTA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
VERMONT 
WYOMING 


In the following states such suits appear to be prohibited either by 


statute or court decision: 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
DELAWARE 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
NEVADA 

NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


In the state of Kentucky statutory provisions and court decisions 


appear to be in conflict. 


Revision No. 3 
May 17, 1961 
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Insurance 


Delaware Valley Chapter, ASIM 


Sponsors 


Conference 


October 19, 1961 


“Confidence brough Conference 


Program 


Labor’s Aims for Employee Benefits — 


JEROME POLLACK, Program Consultant Internation Union, 


Changing Concepts of Liability Insurance — 


DR. WAYNE SNIDER, University of Pennsylvania 


New Boiler and Machinery Covers — 


GEORGE R. WEST, Vice President, Mutual Boiler & Ma- 


chinery Insurance Co. 


Breaking the Language Barrier — 


DR. JON B. FISHER 


Health Insurance in The Government — 


ROBERT M. BELL, Deputy Director Bureau of Old Age & 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration Head- 


quarters, Baltimore 


Can Your Products Create Losses Instead of Profits? — 


ALLEN L. DOW, Vice President, Liberty Mutual Insurance 


Company 


Quote from Delaware Valley Chapter of The American Society 


of Insurance Management, Inc.: 


We asked one of the nation’s 
leading insurance companies to 
give us their opinion on the 
value of “Philadelphia’s Insur- 
ance Day” and we quote here 
from a letter from Addison Rob- 
erts, Executive Vice President, 
Reliance Insurance Company;— 
“IT am delighted to write this 
letter to endorse the ‘Insurance 
Day Program’ put on as an an- 
nual event by your American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management 
in Philadelphia. 

“My observation on ‘Philadel- 
phia Insurance Day’ that your 
Society has inaugurated is that it 
is a remarkable well handled, 


58 


non profit enterprise with a high 
level of subject matter and pres- 
entation. It is designed to fur- 
ther the dissemination of insur- 
ance knowledge on a timely basis 
and it more than accomplishes 
its aim. 

“I recommend it wholeheart- 
edly to any insurance manager, 
insurance buyer or any others 
interested in changing develop- 
ments in today’s insurance field.” 


Yours very truly, 


Addison Roberts, Executive Vice 
President 


Reliance Insurance Company 


New York Chapter, ASIM 
Hold First Fall Meeting 


The first fall luncheon meeting 
of New York Chapter, ASIM, was 
held on Thursday, September 28th. 


The program was a panel discus- 
sion by members on “Repair and 
Replacement Cost (Depreciation) 
Insurance, vs. Actual Cash Value.” 
Kenneth Bever of the Anaconda 
Company was moderator. 


Officers 


The newly elected officers are: 
Robert S. Gyory, President, Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Cor- 
poration; Raymond A. Severin, Ist 
Vice President, American Metal 
Climax, Inc.; Kenneth Beyer, 2nd 
Vice President, Anaconda Com- 
pany; Walter Nangel, Treasurer, 
Celanese Corporation of America; 
and Marie FE. Turro, Secretary, 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 


Directors 


Newly elected directors are: Ed- 
ward J. Kettel, Ethyl Corp.; Ed- 
ward P. Lalley, National Dairy 
Products Corp.; Lee W. Mosher, 
General Electric Company; J. J. 
Murphy, 8S. P. Penick & Company ; 
and Charles H. Svihra, McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc. 


Holdover directors are: Edmond 
C. Alheit, American Can Co.; Don- 
ald W. Berry, The Borden Co.; 
Robert B. Chapman, The Chem- 
strand Corp.; Joseph M. Collins, 
The Cocoa-Cola Export Corp.; Mil- 
dred C. Congdon, Esso Standard, 
Div. of Humble Oil & Refining Co. ; 
Edward L. Dilworth, Lever Broth- 
ers Co.; Andrew S. Hall, General - 
Aniline & Film Corp.; and Joseph 
P. Smith, Union Carbide Corp. 
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Pitfalls in Auto Rental Agreements 
—Salfeld 


(From page 56) 


sey, suits against fellow employees 
are outlawed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and if the acci- 
dent occurs in a state where such 
suits are permitted the driver may 
not be insured unless the employer 
has provided such individual em- 
ployee with automobile liability in- 
surance by endorsement to the em- 
ployer’s policy, to which we again 
shall refer below. 

This leads to the question as to 
the proper coverage an employer 
—individual, partnership or corpo- 
ration—should obtain for himself 
and his employees for the hazards 
for which the insurer of the rental 
company does not afford full pro- 
tection. 

Every employer should carry 
a Comprehensive Automobile Lia- 
bility Policy for bodily injuries 
and property damage whether or 
not he owns an automobile. He, 
then, will be insured for contingent 
liability arising out of the use of 
rented cars by executives and em- 
ployees regardless whether the car 
has been rented by the individual 
himself or in the name of the firm. 
Either the non-ownership or hired 
car provision of the policy * will 
apply. However, there is this ex- 
clusion in the policy: it “does not 
apply to liability assumed by the 
insured under any contract or 


agreement’. If, therefore, an em- 
ployee rents a car in the name of 
his employer and the latter should 
one day be sued because the rental 
agreement contained a hold harm- 
less clause making the renter con- 
tractually liable to the rental com- 
pany or its insurer because of vio- 
lation of the contract, there is no 
insurance under a comprehensive 
policy —unless the employer, at 
an additional premium, requests 
elimination of the contractual lia- 
bility exclusion. 

But how about the individual 
who drives a car rented by him for 
business or for him by his em- 
ployer who does not carry a Family 
Automobile Policy for a car owned 
by him or his wife; is he fully pro- 
tected under the Comprehensive 
Liability Policy of his employer? 
The answer is: No. 

The policy protects an employee 
driving a car rented in the name 
of the insured employer if the in- 
jured third party sues the em- 
ployee as a result of his alleged 
negligence. To cover the employee 
for automobiles hired for business 
purposes in his own name, it is 
necessary to buy a “Use of Other 
Automobiles” endorsement at an 
additional premium. This rider 
will give certain named individuals 
—partners, executives, or employ- 
ees-and their spouse coverage for 
claims resulting from the hiring 
of cars in their own names, either 
occasionally or regularly, depend- 


ing upon whether the limited 
or broad form endorsement is 
purchased. However, regardless 
whether the car is leased in the 
name of the employer or the in- 
dividual, the policy and the rider 
exclude insurance for claims “with 
respect to injury ... or death of 
another employee of the same em- 
ployer injured in the course of 
such employment in an accident 
arising out of the maintenance or 
use of an automobile in the busi- 
ness of such employer”—unless the 
policyholder requests the elimina- 
tion of this exclusion for which the 
insurance company may charge a 
substantial additional premium. 

The “Use of Other Automobiles” 
endorsement, similar to the basic 
policy, also excludes contractual 
liability and to protect the indi- 
viduals named in the rider for 
claims under the hold harmless 
agreement in the car rental con- 
tract, this exclusion may be taken 
out at the insured’s request. The 
charge is nominal. 


The hire of an automobile may 
require only a few minutes but the 
limitations of the contract and the 
restrictions in the standard Auto- 
mobile Liability Policies and en- 
dorsements can result in most un- 
pleasant legal entanglements. The 
old rule of “Caveat Emptor’”—The 
Buyer Beware—should cause the 
renter to scrutinize the rental 
agreement as well as his or his 
employer’s insurance protection. 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Meetings—Second Thursday, each month. Dinner 7 P.M. 
President—M., G. Jackson, Vulcan Materials Company, Birmingham 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Hall, Southern Services, Inc., Birmingham 
Secy.-Treas.—Harold Wilson 

Birmingham News 

2200 Fourth Avenue, North 

Birmingham, Alabama 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—Barney E. Carnes, Jr., Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—-Allan G. Mathis, Atlanta Transit System, Inc., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert B. Langdon 
Georgia Power Company 
75 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

Meetings—2nd Thursday each month, Bloomington. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Edward B. Larson, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Vice-Pres.—Don J. Render, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 
Treasurer—William C. Rodgers, Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Peoria 
Secretary—Arthur A. Krause 

Laesch Dairy 

210 Greenwood Avenue 

Bloomington, Illinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Meetings—(Check with Secretary) 
President—Charles G. Gould, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., Westboro 
Vice-Pres.—John L. Mattson, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg 
Treasurer—Ward H. Cann, Grinnell Corporation, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary—J. Mason Washburn 

Draper Corporation 

Hopedale, Massachusetts 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER 
— Wednesday each month, except July & August. Dinner 


President—C. B. Rogers, Peoples Broadcasting Corp., Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Pres.—E. I. Evans, E. I. Evans & Company, Columbus 
Treaswrer—John Flory, Ranco, Incorporated, Columbus 
Secretary—Reid Heischman 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Columbus 16, Ohio 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday, each month. September-May. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—C. Paul Kipp, United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Haelsig, Celotex Corporation, Chicago 


Treasurer—Geoffrey J. Burns, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 


Secretary—Miss Ann Auerbach 
Goldblatt Brothers Inc. 
333 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 

Meetings—1st Wednesday each month except July & August. 
President—Thomas N. Fisher, The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
Vice-Pres—Haven G. Everill, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati 
Treasurer—R. Maurice Lohre, Acme-Newport Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Secretary—T. C. Hoffman 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

P. O. Box 360 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Monday each month except July and August. Dinner 
President—Steven R. Penton, Oglebay Norton Company, Cleveland 
Vice-Pres.—Willard W. Thomas, Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleve- 
land 

Vice-Pres.—Leonard J. Gee, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland 
Treasurer—Clayton R. James, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp, Cleveland 
Secretary—Miss Frances Polter 

Towmotor Corporation 

1226 East 152nd St. 

Cleveland 10, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday of each month. Luncheon 
President—Hervey Chevrette, Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 
Vice-Pres.—Annetta Merlino, City of Hartford. Hartford 
Treasurer—Charles J. Ramage, Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford 
Secretary—Fred S. Pickford 

The Hartford Gas Company 

233 Pearl Street 

Hartford, Conn. 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA SOCIETY 
OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meeting—3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 noon 
President—Charles Swanner, Mobil Oil Company, Dallas 
Vice-Pres.—Jack Hertz, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 
Treasurer—Larry Wallace, Otis Engineering Corporation, Dallas 
Secretary—Miss Annetta M. Johnson 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

3200 Canton Street 

Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee H. Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
ersey 
Treasurer—F. Joseph Bonanomi, The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Treas.—Edgar C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy.—John D, Laupheimer, General Public Warehouse Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary—John E. Carr 
Penn Fruit Company 
P. O. Box 6122 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
President—James M. Cooper, American Motors Corporation, Detroit 
Vice-Pres.—P. Russell Cole, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit 
Treasurer—Douglas L. Ames, McLouth Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—Earl McCarter 

Burroughs Corporation 

6071 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon 11:30 A.M. 
President—Frank G. Cox, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston 
Vice-Pres.—C. E. Frost, The Fish Engineering Corporation, Houston 
Treasurer—Joe Sparrow, Quitana Petroleum Company, Houston 
Secretary—A. R. Fathman 

Anderson, Clayton & Company 

P. O. Box 2538 

Houston 1, Texas 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
‘ AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month, Dinner—6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—B. L. Beninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—L. W. Marsey, Crown Central Petroleum Corp., Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—J. Donald Nevius 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 
414 Light Street 
3altimore 2, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Third Tuesday 
6:30 P.M. 

President—Julian W. Mageli, Nash-Finch Company, Minneapolis 
Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Kolbe, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Secretary-Treasurer—David E. Hinton 

Wood Conversion Company 

1900 First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


each month—September through May. Dinner 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—Third Tuesday each month—October through May. Luncheon 12 
noon 
President—Alan A. Sharp, Distillers Corporation—Seagrams Limited, Montreal 
Ist Vice-Pres——C. W. Perry, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal 
2nd Vice-Pres.—James E. Wilkin, Canadian Liquid Air Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Secy-Treas.—Glen Buchanan 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
600 Dorchester Boulevard, West 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
x” Meetings—Fourth Thursday each month except July & August; Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 
President—Robert S. Gyory, General Telephone & Electronics Corp., New York 
1st Vice-Pres.—Raymond A. Severin, American Metal Climax, Inc., New York 
2nd Vice-Pres.—Kenneth Beyer, Anaconda Company, New York 
Treasurer—Walter Nangel, Celanese Corporation of America, New York 
Secretary—Miss Marie Turro 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
18 East 48 Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6 P.M. 
President—Donald W. Henning, Permanente Cement Co., Oakland 


Vice-Pres.—Julian E. Imig, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refinery Co., Ltd., 
San Francisco. 


Treasurer—D. F. 
Secretary 


Hodges, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Francisco 
John C. Deacon 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

2 Pine Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Spreckles Sugar Company 


OKLAHOMA SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
Meetings—Third Wednesday 
President—T. A. Winslow, First National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa 
Vice-Pres.—R. L, Harper, Loffiand Bros. Co. 
Secy-Treas.—Frank R. Pauly 
Schools and City of Tulsa 
P. O. Box 4715 
Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


OREGON CHAPTER 


Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:00 P.M. 
». President—E. L. Bolin, Northwest Natural Gas Co., Portland 
SU Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Durham, Bank of California, Portland 
Secy.-Treas.—R. L. Francis 
The First National Bank of Oregon 
400 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 
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INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays, September through May. Luncheon 
President—T. G. Noel, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
Ist Vice-Pres.—R. C. Miller, Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-Pres.—W. S. Harrison, Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—L. F. Kane, Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 
Secretary—R. H. Francis 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Three Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ST LOUIS CHAPTER 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday of each month luncheon 12:00 Noon 
President—Howard R. Martin, Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis 
Vice-Pres.—Otto P. Blumfelder, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
= llama L. Weiss, Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey, St 
Secretary—Lytle H. Rakerd 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2320 Marconi Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Steve Culibrk, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 
Vice-Pres.—Norman E. Horney, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Vernon 
Treasurer—W. S. Mortimer, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica 
Secretary—Homer E. Rathbun 

Union Oil Company of California 

461 South Boylston Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TORONTO INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
(TIBA Ontario Incorporated) 
Meetings—Second Thursday of each month. 
President—Don M. Stuart. Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto 
Vice-Pres.—Jack A. Douglas, Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Oakville 
Treasurer—Fred A. Morley, Famous Players Canadian Corp. Ltd., Toronto 
-Art W. Welbanks 
Canada Life Assurance Company 
330 University Avenue 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Secretary 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 
Mectings—(Please check with Secretary for place and date) 
President—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Virginia Electric & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Vice-Pres.—O. E. 
mond, Va. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Lydia S. Hammond, Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Secretary—E. L. Howell 
The Chesapeake Corporation 
West Point, Virginia 


Grubbs, Jr., Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Rich- 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Meetings—Second Tuesday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—E. B. Paris, Boeing Company, Seattle 
Vice-Pres.—Robert J. Cotter, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle 
Treasurer—Kenneth T. Worthington, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Renton 
Secretary—Hugh F. McEachern 
General Construction Co. 
P. O. Box 3845 
Seattle 24, Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 

Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August 

President—John H. Lungren, Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres.—Dale M. Houmes, Outboard Marine Corporation, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 

Secretary—Earl L. Winkelman 
Louis Allis Company 
407 East Stewart St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Gas Corporation 
Alabama Power Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Council 
The Birmingham News 

A. E. Burgess Co. Inc. 

The Cotton Producers’ Association 
EBSCO Industries 

Gulf States Paper Corporation 
Harbert Construction Company 
Hightower Box & Tank Company 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
Jack Cole Company 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. 
The Rust Engineering Company 
Saunders Truck Leasing Co. 
Southern Industries Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Services, Inc. 

Sullivan, Long & Haggerty, Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 
Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Western Grain Company 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 

Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 

Citizens & Southern National Bank 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 

Georgia Power Company 

H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
(Georgia Division) 

McDonough Construction Company 

Rich’s Incorporated 

Southern Airways Company 

Southern Airways, Inc. 

Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Illinois Power Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Laesch Dairy Company 
LeTourneau- Westinghouse Company 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

J. L. Wroan and Sons, Ine. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk 
Management) 

Morgan Construction Co. 
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Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of America (Property and Liability 
Insurance Branch) 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CENTRAL OHIO 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 

Battelle Memorial Institute 

Clark Industries 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

E. I. Evans & Company 

The Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass’n., 
Inc. 

The Huntington National Bank 

The Jaeger Machine Company 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 

F. & R. Lazarus & Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
(Columbus Division) 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio State University 

Ormet Corporation 

The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 

Ranco, Incorporated 

O. M. Scott & Sons Company 

Arthur I. Vorys 

The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. 


CHICAGO 


Abbott Laboratories 

Acme Steel Company 

Admiral Corporation 

Aldens Inc. 

American Bakeries Company 
American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Marietta Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Automatic Electric Company 
Balaban & Katz 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Bell and Howell Company 
Berry-Bearing Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick Corp. 

Bureau of Safety 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 

John F. Chapple and Company 
Chemetron Corporation 
Chicago Boys Club 

— Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 


0. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. 

City Products Corporation 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Collins Radio Company 

Construction Aggregates Corporation 

Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 

Cuneo Press, Inc. 


Curtiss Candy Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
General American Transportation 
Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
General Finance Corporation 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Edward Hines Lumber Company 
Hammond Organ Company 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Imperial-Eastman Corporation 
Inland Steel Company 
Internationa: Harvester Co. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 
Kawneer Company 
Kester Solder Company 
Libby. McNeill & Libby 
Link-Belt Company 
Marshall Field & Company 
Masonite Corporation 
Material Service Corporation 
(A Division of General Dynamics 
Corp.) 
The Meyercord Co. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
W. H. Miner, Inc. 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
John Morrell & Company 
Motorola, Ince. 
National Standard Company 
National Tea Co. 
Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
Northern Trust Company 
Northwestern University 
Packaging Corporation of America 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Pure Oil Company 
Quaker Oats Company 
Rand McNally & Company 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
John Sexton & Company 
Simonize Company 
Skil Corporation 
Spiegel, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Wirebound 
Box Div.) 
The Tribune Company 
Union Tank Car Co. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
United States Gypsum Company 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Walereen Drug Stores 
The Willett Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Yeomans Brothers Co. 
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CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

The Baldwin Piano Company 

Bardes Corporation 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 

The Drackett Company 

DuBois Chemicals, Inc. 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

The Early and Daniel Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Foy Paint Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Gould Enterprises 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Mead Corporation 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

H. & S. Pogue Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Bank 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Co. (General Insurance Committee) 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 
Carling Brewing Company 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Clevite Corporation 

Dairypak Butler, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Gabriel Co. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Glidden Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
The Halle-Brothers Company 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 

National Castings Co. 

The North American Coal Corp. 
Oblebay Norton Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 
Pickands Mather & Co. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Rubbermaid Incorporated 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 

The White Motor Co. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Burndy Corporation 

City of Hartford 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Hartford Gas Co. 

The Fuller Brush Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
United Aircraft Corp. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 

Ambassador Oil Corporation 

American Petrofina, Inc. 

Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors 

Austin Bridge Company 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Cabot Corporation 

— Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
ne. 

Carrier-Bock Company 

Chance Vought Incorporated 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Comet Rice Mills 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

D. H. Byrd Enterprises 

Continental-Emsco Co. 
(A division of Youngstown 

Sheet & Tube Co.) 

M. J. Delaney Co. 

Delhi Taylor Oil Corp. 

Delta Drilling Company 

Diversa, Inc. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Frankfort Oil Company 

First National Bank in Dallas 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Great Southwest Warehouse, Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Jake L. Hamon 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Mobil Oil Co. 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

Neiman-Marcus Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Rowan Drilling Company, Inc. 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Delivery Service 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 

Tom Thumb Stores, Inc. 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


Alan Wood Steel Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc. 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Fels & Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
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General Coal Company 

General Public Warehouse Company, inc. 

Hercules Powder Company 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Kaiser Metal Products 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Condenser Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sandura Company 

Scott Paper Company 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

South Chester Tube Company 

Strick Trailers (Division of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.) 

Thiokol Chemical Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Acheson Industries, Inc. 

American Motors Corporation 

— Radiator & Standard Sanitary 

orp. 

Bull Dog Division I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co. 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, Ince. 

Davidson Brothers, Inc. 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Dura Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Ine. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Huron Portland. Cement Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

Kelsey-Hayes Company 

King Seeley Thermos Corp. 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

Mueller Brass Company 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

B. Siegel Co. 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Ine. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
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HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bariod Division, National Lead Company 

Brown and Root, Ine. 

Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 

H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Duncan Coffee Co. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc. 

Fish Engineering Corporation 

Fisk Electric Co. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 

Johnston Testers, Inc. 

Movible Offshore Co. 

Pan Geo Atlas Corporation 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

San Jacinto Oil & Gas Co. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturers Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Uncle Ben’s, Inc. 

United Carbon Company 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of Louisiana 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Western Natural Gas Co. 


MARYLAND 


The Arundel Corporation 
Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 
Cafritz Construction Co. 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Ellicott Machinery Corporation 
Fair Lanes, Inc. 
L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Chas. H. ‘l'ompkins Co. 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
McCormick & Co., Ine. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Merchants Terminal Corp. 
Montgomery County, Maryland 
The National Brewing Co. 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 
Woodward & Lothrop Incorporated 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

Northern Ordnance Ince. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W. S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Argo Construction Ltd. 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries Ltd. 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Petrofina Ltd. 

Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
Limited 

Canada Cement Company Limited 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian General Transit Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 

Canadian Liquid Air Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Marconi Company 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 

Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Schenley Ltd. 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited. 


Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Gillette of Canada Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
The Kruger Organization Ltd. 
Molsons Brewery Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
St. Lawrence Cornoration Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 
Southern Canada Power Co. Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Limited 


Steinberg’s Limited 
Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 
Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
Allied Maintenance Corporation 
Allied Stores Corporation 
Amerace Corporation 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 
American Bank Note Co. 
American Can Company 
American Chicle Company 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
American Molasses Company 
American News Co., Inc. 
American Petroleum Institute 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 
The American Thread Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Aveo Corporation 
Avon Products, Inc. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Belk Stores, Inc. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Co., Ine. 
Blades & Macaulay 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
California Oil Company— 
Eastern Division 
Canada Dry Corporation 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Chipman Chemical Co. Inc. 
Ciba States Limited 
Cities Service Company, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corn Products Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electrolux Corporation 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
Esso Standard, Division of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
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Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
(Chemical Division) 

Foster-Wheeler Corp. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

General Baking Company | 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 


Gibbs & Hill, Ine. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Howe Sound Company 

Ingersoll-Rand Company 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Interchemical Corp. 

The Irving Trust Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kentile, Inc. 

Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 
Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 
National Dairy Products Corp. 


National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


National Starch & Chemical Corp. 
The Nestle Company 

J.J. Newberry Company 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 
New York Herald-Tribune 

New York University 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. 
S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Pittston Company 

The Port of New York Authority 
Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Revlon 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Riegel Paper Corporation 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Shein’s Express 

Simmons Company 

Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. Inc. 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Brands, Ine. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Wm. Spencer & Son Corp. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Oil Co., Ine. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


Union Carbide Corporation 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U. S. Atomie Energy Commission 

U.S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel Service, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Walworth Company 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 

Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 

Worthington Corporation 

Yale Express System, Inc. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company & 
Wells Fargo Bank 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 

The California Ink Co., Ine. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crowley Launch and Tugboat Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 

Howard Terminal 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

League of California Cities 

Leslie Salt Company 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Co. of San Francisco 

Oregon, Nevada, California Fast Freight, 
Inc. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

The Salvation Army 

S & W Fine Foods, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

A. Teichert & Son, Inc. 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Leasing Corp. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OKLAHOMA 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
O. R. Burden Construction Corp. 
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Champlain Oil & Refining Co. 
Cities Service Petroleum Company 
City of Tulsa 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Helmerich & Payne, Inc. 
Loffland Bros. Co. 

Oklahoma Cement Company 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Seismograph Corporation 
Service Pipe Line Company 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
Skelly Oil Company 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Wilcox Oil Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
Blitz Weinhard Company 
Bumble Bee Seafoods, Inc. 
Columbia River Paper Co. 
Convoy Company 

First National Bank of Oregon 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 
HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 
Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 
Tektronix, Inc. | 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Callery Chemical Company 
John F, Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Eichleay Corporation 
Equitable Gas Company 

Frick & Lindsay Company 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Heyl & Patterson, Inc. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Mobay Chemical Co. 

G. C. Murphy Company 
The Murray Corporation of America 
The National Steel Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
H. H: Robertson Company 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
The Rust Engineering Company 
Sargent Electric Company 
Schaefer Equipment Company 
Screw & Bolt Corporation 
United Engineering & Foundry Company 
Watson-Standard Company 
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Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


ST. LOUIS 


Alton Box Board Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Brown Shoe Company 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Granite City Steel Co. 

Miss Hullings Cafeteria, Inc. 
Laclede Gas Company 

May Department Stores Company 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Midwest Piping Co., Inc. 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Pet Milk Company 

Petrolite Corporation 

Ralston Purina Company 

Stix, Baer, Fuller & Co. 

Thomas, Busse, Weiss, Cullen & Godfrey 
Union Electric Company 
Washington University 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Aerospace Corp. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Baker Bros. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company 
Belridge Oil Company 
Blue Diamond Co. 
(A Division of Flintkote Co.) 
C. F. Braun & Co. 
California Bank 
Capital Records, Inc. 
Carnation Company 
Citizens National Bank 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corporation 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Global Van Lines, Inc. 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
The Alfred Hart Company 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Kobe, Inc. , 
Latchford Glass Company 
Litton Industries, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Macco Corporation 
Marquardt Corporation 
The McCulloch Corporation 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Monolith Portland Cement Company 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Corporation 
Owl] Enterprises 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Pacific Clay Products 
Paramount Pictures Corporation 
Ramo-Woolridge Division 


Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 
Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 
Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
Von’s Grocery Company 

Western Airlines, Inc. 

M. H. Whittier Company 


TORONTO 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 

Acme Paint & Varnish Limited 

Addressograph-Multigraph of Can., Ltd. 

Alsco Products of Canada, Ltd. 

— Standard Products (Canada) 

td. 

The Borden Company, Limited 

Torento Star Limited 

Brewers’ Warehousing Co., Ltd. 

The British American Oil Co., Ltd. 

Canada Life Assurance Company 

Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 

Canadian Bechtel Limited 

Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Motorways Management 
Corp. Ltd. 

Canadian Oil Companies, Limited 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 

Coca-Cola, Ltd. 

Combined Enterprises, Ltd. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 

Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 

Dominion Stores Limited 

Duplate Canada Limited 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Canada, Ltd. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 

Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 

The Foundation Co, of Canada Ltd. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

General Steel Wares Limited 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

John Inglis Co., Ltd. 

International Business Machines Co. Ltd. 

Harvester Co. of Canada, 

td. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Ltd. 

Lever Brothers, Ltd. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 

Moore Corporation Limited 

National Trust Company, Ltd. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd. 

A. S. Nicholson and Son Limited 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

The Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

The Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Philips Electronics Industries, Ltd. 

Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Ltd. 

Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd. 

Principal Investments Ltd. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Reichhold Chemical (Canada) Limited 
A. V. Roe Ganada, Ltd. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Simoniz Company Limited 

The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

Smith Transport Limited 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Terminal Warehouses, Ltd. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corp. 
Toronto Star Limited 

Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 
Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd. 
Ventures Limited 

Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
C 


0. 

Noland Company, Inc. 

Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. 
Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 

A. H. Robins Company, Inc. 

F. S. Royster Guano Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Corporation 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association 

Boeing Company 

General Construction Company 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 

New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Corporation 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 
(Kenworth Motor Truck Company 

Division) 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 
Amity Leather Products Co. 
Basic Products Corporation 
Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

J. I. Case Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 
Evinrude Motors 

First Wisconsin National Bank 
Glen Manufacturing Co. 
Globe-Union, Ine. 
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Harnischfeger Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Koehring Company 
Kurth Malting Company 
Ladish Co. 
Line Material Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company 
Louis Allis Company . 
Marathon (A Division of American Can 


0. 
Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 
Outboard Marine Corporation 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Albert Trostel & Sons Company 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 


Astor Electric Service, Inc. 

Concreform Services Co. 

Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 

Minute Maid Company (A Division of 
The Coca-Cola Company) 

Ryder System, Inc. 


Idaho 
Boise Cascade Corporation 


Illinois 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Barber-Green Company 

Deere & Company 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


lowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 
Boeing Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 
Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc. 


Louisiana 


California Oil Company 

Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
Twenty Grand, Inc. 

United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
Great Northern Paper Co. 


Massachusetts 


Cabot Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The Seven-Up Company 


New Hampshire 
Brown Company 


New Jersey 


Mr. William Cole 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 
Corning Glass Works 
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Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


Ohio 
The American Crayon Company 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
The Ohio Oil Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 
AMP Incorporated 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Miller’s, Inc. 


Vermont 


The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 


Canada 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
The E. B. Eddy Co. 

Legrade Inc. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 


France (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. 
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OFFICERS 


President 


T. V. MURPHY 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
P. O. Box 537 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Vice Presidents 


C. HENRY AUSTIN 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


FRANK HORNBY, JR. 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
1460 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 


PAUL G. STICKLER 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 18, Virginia 


CHARLES H. THIELE 


Federated Department Stores, Inc 
222 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


LON VARNADORE 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


Secretary 


MERRITT C. SCHWENK, JR. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Treasurer 


Fk. W. NORCROSS 


The Budd Company 
2450 Hunting Park Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


R. S. JOHNSEN 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
4255 Eighth Street 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ROBERT G. KENAN 

The Southern Natural Gas Company 
Watts Building 

Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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PETER A. BURKE, Managing Director 


8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


JOHN R. KOUNTZ 

The Rust Engineering Co. 
930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


DAVID C. MORRIS 

Chance Vought, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


GAITHER T. NEWNAM 
Smith-Douglas Company, Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


FRANK W. PENNARTZ 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
2223 E. Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD PROUTY 
Norton Company 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALAN A. SHARP 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Limited 
1430 Peel Street 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


E. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The American Bakeries Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, [llinois 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EDWARD W. ALTSTAETTER II 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
4300 East Fifth Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


DARRELL S. AMES 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


A. A. BAKER 


Funk Bros. Seed Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


H. J. BOEHMER 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
Corapolis, Pa. 


DAVID D. DAY 

American Viscose Corporation 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY DE LA TORRE 
Jack Cole Company 

P. O. Drawer 274 
Birmingham, Alabama 


LEO M. FAETZ 
Quaker Oats Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, IIl. 


HILLIARD J. FJORD 

The Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 
(General Insurance Committee) 

400 Broadway 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


G. L. FOLEY 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
P. O. Box 2180 
Houston, Texas 


LEON W. GOFF 
Anheuser-Busch. Ine. 
721 Pestalozzi Street 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


J. G. HARPER 


Northern Electric Company Ltd. 
1050 Beaver Hall Road 
Montreal, P. O., Canada 


JOSEPH R. HILMER 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


HARVEY HUMPHREY 

Title Insurance & Trust Company 
433 South Spring Street 

los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WESLEY A. JOHNSTON 
Chrysler Corporation 

341 Massachusetts Avenue 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


FRED L. MATTSON, JR. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1410 South West Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


GEORGE J. MORRISEY 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT R. NEILSON 


Morgan Construction Company 
15 Belmont Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


WM. H. QUAY, JR. 
The Coca-Cola Company 
P. O. Drawer 1734 
Atlanta, Georgia 


T. T. REDINGTON, JR. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Republic National Bank Building 
Dallas 21, Texas 


ALFRED W. REID 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
425 Battery Street 
San Francisco, California 


ROBERT B. SCHELLERUP 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

233 Broadway ( 
New York 7, N. Y. 


D. M. STUART 


Canada Packers Ltd. 
2200 St. Clair Avenue W. * 


Toronto 9, Ontario, Canada 


MISS JULIA SULLIVAN 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
1708 Englewood Avenue 
Akron 9, Ohio 


LON VARNADORE 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


EDWARD M. WALTON 


Harry P. Campbell Sons Corp. 
Towson, Maryland 


HOWARD T. WEBER 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
900 Farquier Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


T. A. WINSLOW 
First National Bank & Trust Co. ( 
Box 2240 

Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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Photo courtesy of Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


IN RIO ® ® ® and throughout the free world, AIU is recognized as a trusted symbol 
. of security . . . the security of first-class insurance protection of properties and liabilities 
. .. insurance written in first-class U.S. companies. AIU’s reputation as a leader in the 


insurance of international risks has been earned through more than 40 years in this field. 


The facilities and service of AIU are of the finest... and are utilized by the world’s fore- 


most insurance producers. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Offices in Rio and other principal cities of the world, including — 
Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Houston + Los Angeles * Miami * New Orleans + New York + Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa + Washington, D.C. 
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scientific data from the floor 
of the Pacific Ocean 


Daring undersea 
explorations call for 
unusual insurance skills 


The petroleum industry has used its engineering skills, 
ingenuity, imagination and many millions of dollars in 
bringing the art of underwater drilling to the point 
where the “Project Mohole”’ is feasible. 
In like manner Marsh & McLennan, industry’s 
leading insurance brokerage firm, brings to this new and 
hazardous venture the professional skills of its 
technicians and engineers to assure that corporate 
risks involved get maximum protection. 
This ability to serve in new and 
On the job better ways—a distinguishing 
wherevera JM. characteristic of Marsh & McLennan— 
wamagsshir en is a reflection of our long service and 
wide experience. Perhaps your 
business, too, could benefit from 
this advanced creativeness in 
development of coverages to meet 
present-day requirements. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis — Detroit Los Angeles 
Boston St. Louis Philadelphia Pittsburgh Seattle Indianapolis St. Paul 
Portland Buffalo Duluth Tulsa Atlanta) Miami New Orleans Milwaukee 
Phoenix Cleveland Kalamazoo Charleston Oakland San Diego Montreal 
Toronto fancouver Calgary Edmonton Winnipeg Caracas London 


with representation also in other parts of Central and 
South America, Europe, South Africa and Australia 
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